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We are beginning our fourth year of publication with the 
sound of the Science Deal in the air, the call-to-arms in the 
all-out educational and economic crash program for speeding 
up American progress in the physical sciences. 

It is a sad fact that in a country of 180,000,000 a serious art 
or literature magazine cannot survive. They appear and they 
go. Those which stay do so through sheer obstinacy. FILM 
CULTURE is no exception. If we have survived until now, it is 
only because of the support of a few who take the arts seriously, 
our few sponsors, and because we are young and not easily 
broken. The plight of the arts was never an easy one anywhere. 
We know it, and we know also that there cannot be a perfect 
condition — a utopia — for the artist to live or to work in — 
unless he is a dead artist. But nevertheless, we cannot help re- 
gretting that, with the search for security pervading our lives, 
even our artists are losing the sense of adventure, giving in to 
conformity, and becoming manufacturers of the slick “pop arts." 

We have read the recent predictions about the possible clos- 
ing of all Hollywood studios in the foreseeable future. The 
situation being what it is, one is tempted to welcome this: Down 
with Hollywood! — if a complete sweeping away of the present 
system of film production would give hope for a fresher ap- 
proach among our independent film-makers, if it would lead to a 
free cinema. 

However, with the Science campaign trumpeting loudly, 
the arts have little to look forward to, whether Hollywood sur- 
vives or not. Already, in conversations with educators and 
editors of independent art magazines a growing anxiety and 
concern is noticeable. It is, perhaps, too early to attempt to 
evaluate the damage done by this campaign to the teaching 
of the arts in our schools and universities. One thing is certain, 
however: although the situation was not very rosy until now 
(some extreme statements: "In this country the artists are not 
even honored with a postage stamp" — Lillian Gish: "There is 
no country on earth in which the international significance of 
the arts, including the art of poetry, is less regarded than in 
our own'' — Archibald MacLeish), we cannot expect any change 
for the better under the circumstances. Hence, the anxiety and 
concern. 

The arts in America and the entire humanistic tradition being 
at stake, the film-maker cannot be passive about it, too. 

But we cannot accomplish very much by merely expressing a 
protest or warning. What it comes te is this: our artists, our 
independent film-makers, our documentarists, and our film poets 
have today a growing duty — a commitment — to keep the 
ideas of humanism burning, our imaginations astir, our 
sensibilities alive, to counterbalance the ever-enlarging spiritual 
void, the world of facts, digests, snobbishness, conformity, stand- 
ardization. Art, and therefore cinema, is to us not just an enter- 
tainment, an escape, self-purification; art is an important and 
irreplaceable part of human existence without which science 
itself can become a monster. 

What Lindsay Anderson said in his "Declaration to the 
British film-makers, we can apply today to ourselves: "Fighting 
means commitment, means believing what you say, and saying 
what you believe. It will also mean being called sentimental, 
irresponsible, self-righteous, extremist and out-of-date by those 
who equate maturity with scepticism, art with amusement, and 
responsibility with romantic excess. And it must mean a new 
kind of intellectual and artist, who is not frightened or-scornful 
of his fellows; who does not see himself as threatened by, and 
in natural opposition to, the philistine mass; who is eager to 
make his contribution, and ready to use the mass-media to do 
so. By his nature, the artist will always be in conflict with the 
false, the narrow-minded and the reactionary: there will always 
be people who do not understand the relevance of what he is 
doing: he will always have to fight for his values. But one thing 
is certain: in the values of humanism, and in their determined 
application to our society, lies the future. All we have to do 


is to believe in them." JONAS MEKAS 
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EUGENE ARCHER 


The works of genius are frequently difficult to under- 
stand, and the films of Charles Chaplin, operating simul- 
taneously on several levels of meaning, present a critical 
problem of particular complexity. As the density of 
Chaplin’s work has increased, the yolumes of analysis 
have multiplied, and the task of attempting an initial 
appraisal of a new Chaplin release has assumed formida- 
ble proportions. 


Even when the difficulties are taken into considera- 
tion, however, the record of critical evaluations of Chap- 
lin has not been good. The Circus, at the time of its 
first appearance, was reviewed merely as a farce. City 
Lights was considered too tragic, Modern Times too con- 
sciously political, The Great Dictator both too jocular in 
its attitude toward a serious subject and far too grave in 
its final resolution. Monsieur Verdoux and Limelight, 
two of Chaplin’s most important works and certainly the 
most complex, were denounced for their outmoded tech- 
nique and derided for their content, Verdoux as a bitter 
and isolated attack on war and Limelight as a maudlin 
outcry of self-pity. Such controversies were appropriate 
enough, for none of these highly original creations con- 
formed to advance expectations and all possessed. signi- 
ficant qualities which were not readily apparent to the 
superficial observer. Eventually, after the initial outcries 
of excitement and disappointment had diminished, each 
of these films assumed its proper place in the uninter- 
rupted sequence of Chaplin masterpieces. 


The case of Chaplin is complicated by the intrusion of 
elements from his personal life into his work. As in the 
works of any creative artist, there were traces of Chap- 
lin’s individual story even in his earliest films. It is an 
ironic contradiction that the character of the little tramp, 
the greatest modern symbol of Universal Man, was per- 
sonified by an eccentric genius whose egocentric pecu- 
liarities have been widely publicized. The criticism of 
Chaplin the man — his morals, his politics, his failure 
to become an American citizen or to fight in World War I 
— began early in his career and eventually, inevitably, 
had its effect upon his work. Nevertheless, as long as 
Chaplin played the tramp, his artistic achievements could 
be divorced from his private personality, in spite of the 
connotations evoked by sequences in City Lights (the 
rich man who loved the tramp when drunk but rejected 
him when sober) and Modern Times (the tramp as an 
extreme individualist, confused and rebellious in his re- 
lationship to mechanized society). Since the demise of 
the tramp in The Great Dictator, however, the increasing- 
ly autobiographical nature of Chaplin’s work has been 
impossible to ignore. In Monsieur Verdoux, Chaplin no 
longer pretended to symbolize the modern man and at- 
tacked contemporary society with the attitude of the 
complete non-conformist. In Limelight, he denounced a 
public which chose to admire him only for the wrong 
reasons. A King in New York refers all too clearly to 
the unfortunate recent events in Chaplin’s relations with 
the United States. While the modern tendency toward 
universal conformity has increased, the screen image of 
Chaplin has become the symbol of the rabid individualist. 

A Chaplin who refuses to conform to contemporary 
social standards, who criticizes the society which has 
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fostered him, can hardly be expected to retain his popu- 
larity. This, however, is not a unique position for a man 
of his stature; history is full of similar examples of 
artists rejected by their contemporaries. The situation 
presents an ancient social problem: can the genius be 
expected to conform to society, or is it the responsibility 
of that society to provide a place for its geniuses? By 
rejecting Chaplin, America must ask if the gain can com- 
pensate for the loss. 

This is the underlying theme of A King in New York. 
It would have been much easier for his detractors if 
Chaplin had actually made the “hate America” film 
which was rumored long before the film had been com- 
pleted, but Chaplin has not chosen to simplify the prob- 
lem for anyone. Working for posterity, as always, he 
has made a film which is neither bitter nor vindictive, 
as might have been expected, but is instead comic, pen- 
sive, and ultimately sad. 

A qualitative judgment of A King in New York is 
impossible, since this film, like all of Chaplin’s, depends 
for its final effect on the responses of the individual 
observer. The rewards correspond in direct ratio to the 
amount of intellectual effort which the spectator is will- 
ing to expend. Such early works as The Gold Rush and 
City Lights were more immediately gratifying: to the 
casual observer, unwilling to search for deeper meanings, 
the hilarious comedy of these films made them satisfac- 
tory on the most elementary level. Monsieur Verdoux 
and Limelight were another matter; these films were 
serious even on the surface and most displeasing to ob- 
servers disinclined to think about their content. On a 
superficial level, without considering its intellectual 
meanings, A King in New York is much more amusing. 
Its proportions are approximately three parts farce io 
one part drama. Most of the comedy is successful (al- 
though never as hilarious as, for example, Modern 
Times) ; at least half of the dramatic scenes obtain the 


proper emotional effect. The remaining scenes — con- 
stituting about a fourth of the film — aim at comic or 


emotional effects which they fail, for various reasons, to 
achieve. These are not bad proportions for a comedy, 
particularly since the film is logically constructed and 
skillfully edited, although the weak moments and the se- 
rious ending are qualifications which must inevitably lim- 
it its popular appeal. If the subject were non-political 
and the creator someone other than a world celebrity, the 
film could be critically evaluated as a clever comedy with 
a number of defects, and consequently, a moderate suc- 
cess. 

For Chaplin, however, a superficial examination is 
never enough; and the subject of A King in New York 
can hardly be dismissed. The artist is consciously re- 
ferring to recent events in his life which have aroused 
universal controversy; the setting is America, the topic 
McCarthyism, and Chaplin has much to say about both. 
The first half of the film chronicles the experiences of 
a deposed European monarch in satirizing various aspects 
of modern civilization: immigration red-tape, press con- 
ferences, the garish carnival of Times Square, a rock- 
and-roll stage show at the Paramount, Cinemascope, 
Hollywood movies, progressive schools, professional host- 
esses, the cult of youth (in a leng plastic-surgery se- 
quence), and — with particular éniphasis — television 
commercials. Much of the old Chaplin is visible here, 
in farcical moments reminiscent of his best works. Not 


all of the jokes are original, but neither were the jokes 
in The Gold Rush. These sequences are rapid, inventive, 
and consistently funny, representing a welcome return 
of the artist to the area of his original achievements. 
The mockery is healthy and remarkably tolerant. Chap- 
lin has never harmed America by laughter; in these 
scenes, he is jibing at conventions, as he always has. His 
creation of King Shahdov provides the perfect focus for 
the humor — a naive and engaging old man, incurably 
optimistic, never discouraged by his tribulations, and full 
of joie de vivre. There are occasional disturbing mo- 
ments. His speech extolling American freedom while 
being fingerprinted jars the spectator, but Chaplin reads 
the speech with apparent sincerity. When he watches 
teen-agers dancing wildly in a theater aisle, he pauses 
to ask if this is really healthy. The king’s mission in 
America — to promote a plan for the peaceful use 
of atomic energy — has enigmatic connotations. The 
specter of a man whose idealistic objectives are ignored 
while his dinner-party antics make him a television celeb- 
rity evokes the memory of Chaplin’s bitterness in Lime- 
light toward a public which appreciated him for the 
wrong reasons. Most notably, perhaps, the king’s age 
has its effect upon the spectator: lively and animated as 
Chaplin is, he is now an old man, and the lonely and 
deposed old king is essentially a figure of pathos. The 
animated display of joie de vivre plays against this image, 
to good tragi-comic effect. 

These questionable moments, however, are fleeting. 
The only really troublesome sequence in the early reels 
occurs in the plastic-surgery episode. The king, his face 
lifted for television purposes, goes to a night club to 
watch a low-comedy team play an ancient vaudeville act. 
Although the blasé night club audience is convulsed, the 
spectator is not, and the spectacle of the king struggling 
to keep from laughing (he is afraid his stitches will 
burst) provokes only moderate amusement. The scene 
presents an interesting theoretical question: did Chaplin 
expect the audience to laugh at the vaudeville? The 
routine is one of Chaplin’s old ones (he employed it in 
Work), but the rendition is inept. A similar problem 
occurs in Limelight, when one of Chaplin’s long vaude- 
ville acts evokes no applause; later, before a sympathetic 
audience at a benefit, the same act is received with wild 
approval. Whether or not Chaplin intended the routine 
to be funny is problematical; the presentation provides 
no clues. In A King in New York, the observer’s in- 
difference to the vaudeville predicament and the me- 
diocrity of the act may easily be intentional; but in any 
event, the scene is too long. 

It is in the progressive school episode that the political 
theme is first introduced, and the treatment of this scene 
amplifies its automatically controversial elements. The 
entire sequence is played for a grim kind of humor. 
Visiting the school merely as a public relations gesture. 
without any real sympathy for the children or for this 
type of education, the king is first appalled and then 
increasingly terrified by these ferocious modern en- 
fants terribles. The school director is embarrassingly 
effeminate; the children, encouraged to “express them- 
selves” without inhibitions, do so in the most repellent 
manner available. The king views them with distaste, 
but retains his royal politeness and sits down for a 
friendly chat with a twelve-year-old boy described as the 
school prodigy (Michael Chaplin). The boy promptly 


begins lecturing him vehemently about politics, in an 
oratorical manner which is immediately ridiculous. AlI- 
though the king repeatedly tries to argue against this 
tireless stream of Marxist invective, he is unable to 
interrupt the excited child; and his difficulties are in- 
creased by the simultaneous activities of the other child- 
ren, who continue to annoy the king in every way until, 
in an elaborate slapstick climax, he sits on a huge layer 
cake. Most of the critics unsympathetic to Chaplin have 
disregarded the comic treatment of this scene and de- 
scribed the boy’s rhetoric as the “heart” of the film. 
This verdict is obviously inaccurate (if Chaplin wished 
to emphasize the boy’s oratory, why should he go to 
such extravagant lengths to distract the observer’s at- 
tention from the speech?) and recalls the Marxist criti- 
cism of Modern Times, which interpreted Chaplin as a 
symbol of the “oppressed masses” because of the se- 
quence in which the tramp waves a red flag at the head 
of a Communist procession. A study of the context of 
that scene reveals that the flag had dropped from the 
rear of a truck; the tramp picked it up and ran after 
the truck to return it, quite oblivious to the parade’ which 
was approaching behind him, and although an innocent 
bystander, he was subsequently arrested for inciting a 
riot. Clearly, in Chaplin’s work, nothing can be over- 
looked. The slapstick surrounding the child’s oratory 
in A King in New York suggests that the speech is not 
to be taken seriously, and observers searching for anti- 
Russian propaganda could easily interpret the entire 
sequence as a mockery of Communist rhetoric. Neither 
interpretation, however, is completely satisfactory, and 
the scene as a whole is curiously ill-defined. Although 
the slapstick accompaniment seems obviously designed 
to distract attention from the context of the speech, the 
sequence is not entirely successful as comedy. Chaplin 
made Hitler’s speeches in The Great Dictator seem ri- 
diculous, not only by surrounding them with slapstick, 
but by delivering them in Esperanto. In A King in New 
York, however, the boy’s arguments are entirely too 
audible, and observers who listen to them carefully will 
discern certain comments concerning passport regula- 
tions and governmental restrictions which disturbingly 
echo Chaplin’s own sentiments as quoted in his interviews 
with the press. 

If the final meaning of this sequence is unclear, the 
king’s reaction to the boy’s argument is equally am- 
biguous. He later describes the boy as “the most ob- 
noxious child I ever met — but a genius.” The comment 
is never amplified, and Chaplin leaves the audience to 
wonder whether the boy is to be considered a genius be- 
cause of the merits of his argument, or merely because, 
at his age, he is able to argue at all. 

The king, in any event, is never persuaded by the 
boy’s rhetoric. His later affection for the child is en- 
tirely emotional and divorced from political motivations. 
When the boy is next encountered, he is presented as a 
lonely waif shivering in the snow, an image vividly re- 
calling Jackie Coogan in The Kid. The boy has run 
away from the school because his parents, former Com- 
munists, have been subpoenaed by a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee, and the boy does not want to 
be questioned about their activities; but this history is 
unimportant to the king. To Chaplin, any child shivering 
in the snow is automatically a figure of pathos, and 
the king befriends him as a gesture of simple humanity. 
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“Suppose his parents are Communists,” the king argues, 
“is that any reason for me to let him freeze to death?” 
Nevertheless, disturbed by the political connotations, the 
king asks the boy if he is a Communist himself, and to 
his surprise the boy, formerly an anarchist, says that 
he is. His reason is emotional; he is tired of being asked 
to defend his position and now calls himself a Communist 
simply because society makes it an advantage not to be 
one. (This reply is reminiscent of the scene in Kazan’s 
Gentleman’s Agreement in which Sam Jaffe, as a re- 
nowned Jewish scientist, proves scientifically that there 
is no such thing as a “Jewish race” but ironically sug- 
gests that the Jews cling to the title as an act of pride 
because it remains a handicap in the modern world.) 

After this briefly serious passage, the film returns 
to a comedy vein in a mordant satire on McCarthyism. 
Three blustering congressmen encounter the boy in the 
king’s rooms and are appalled by the apparition of 
infant Communism. A cynical news commentator uses 
the link between the king and the child to begin a ru- 
mor about an international espionage ring. “Who ever 
heard of a king being a Communist?” Chaplin scoffs. 
“It’s a contradiction in terms.” Nevertheless, he is 
frightened by the incomprehensible situation and, in a 
farcical chase passage, vainly attempts to avoid a process- 
server. The running motif continues through the next 
sequence, when the king, anxious not to be late for his 
appearance before the Congressional committee, be- 
comes entangled in a fire hose and ultimately drenches 
the congressmen, reporters, and his terrified lawyer. 
The rapid pacing of these scenes captures much of the 
hectic mood of this particular period in American po- 
litical affairs, and the satirical thrusts at McCarthyism 
recall the many similar parodies at the time of the 
televised McCarthy hearings by such popular American 
comedians as Bob Hope. If the underlying mood of 
worried urgency tends to reduce the comic effectiveness 
of these scenes, it is perhaps surprising that Chaplin 
was able to find any humor in the situation at all. 

In contrast to the generally humorous treatment of 
the climax, Chaplin provides a_ reflective conclusion 
which is entirely serious. (The poignant ending, it will 
be recalled, has been a consistent Chaplin device since 
The Circus.) The king is cleared of Communist affilia- 
tions by the committee, and he is assured that the fire- 
hose episode has made him more popular than ever 
with the American public. If his plans for the peaceful 
use of atomic energy have been rejected, it is only 
because Washington has similar plans of its own. The 
McCarthy hysteria, he is told, is only a passing phase 
and is representative of only a part of the American 
population. Hopefully, he agrees; the king has not lost 
his optimism. But he has grown tired and feels too old 
to continue the battle. A quiet life in Europe beckons. 
and a wife who has grown to love him; he prefers to 
retire to the sidelines and wait for the hysteria to end. 
A younger man, one feels, would perhaps have remained; 
and there are traces of regret in this sad departure. 
The conclusion sharply reminds the audience of Chaplin’s 
age and of the autobiographical circumstances which dic- 
tate this resigned retreat. Only in the epilogue with the 
boy does a sign of bitterness betray itself, in his attitude 
toward a matter which has not affected Chaplin per- 
sonally. The boy has cooperated with the committee and 
“revealed names” to save his stubborn parents from 
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prison, in a childish but human betrayal of his own 
convictions, and Chaplin presents the child as a pathetic 
figure, spiritually broken by circumstance of which the 
author sharply disapproves. Yet the king’s words to the 
child are kind and comforting, a repetition of the king’s 
own decision: all this will pass, we must make the best 
of it, the boy also must retire from the battle and 
quietly retreat with the king. As always in Chaplin’s 
films, life is difficult and the human condition is es- 
sentially depressing: one must simply try to make the 
best of things. If his present message advocates retire- 
ment from the battle, it is a decision which has been 
forced upon him after a long lifetime of engagement. 

Chaplin has told this unusual story in his usual man- 
ner, with a cinematic technique most often conspicuous 
by its absence. His direction concentrates on effects of 
the utmost simplicity; the camera is present merely to 
observe the action, without searching for its own mean- 
ings, and the actors are left to create their own effects 
within the frame. This method, as usual, is far more 
congenial to Chaplin the actor than to his supporting 
players, who are no more than adequate and, in the case 
of a number of British players pretending to be Ameri- 
cans, frequently less. Although sometimes awkward as 
the flippant modern ingenue, Dawn Addams has an ap- 
pealing quality which Chaplin has employed to great 
advantage. Michael Chaplin is shrill in scenes of in- 
vective, but properly pathetic in quieter moments. The 
sets are obviously studio-manufactured, and several ex- 
teriors are recognizably British rather than American. 
Chaplin’s musical score, as always, is simple and ef- 
fective. Throughout the film, Chaplin’s individual per- 
formance is brilliant, alternately reflecting the inventive 
ingenuity of the old Charlie and the later tragic pathos 
of the aging clown in Limelight. 

If A King in New York finally lacks the significance 
of Chaplin’s great masterpieces of the past, it is neither 
because he has chosen to satirize certain aspects of 
American society nor because he has substantially de- 
clined as an artist. Although the film is neither as 
funny as Modern Times nor as moving as Limelight, it 
is comic and emotional enough to satisfy most critical 
requirements. American audiences, who are accustomed 
to self-criticism but sensitive, naturally enough, to criti- 
cism from abroad, can hardly be expected to regard the 
film with complete objectivity. Although Parisian critics 
have correctly observed that the film is hardly as critical 
of America as Kazan’s recent A Face in the Crowd, it 
is inevitable that Chaplin’s comedy, coming from a man 
who must now be considered an alien, should arouse a 
more defensive reaction. A King in New York was pri- 
marily designed for European audiences, and America 
should perhaps be relieved that Chaplin, who has ap- 
parently tried to be fair, has not chosen to criticize the 
country more severely. 

It is nonetheless significant that Chaplin, who. began 
as the symbol of Universal Man, should now present a 
film on a theme which is automatically destined to 
arouse hostility from a large segment of the world’s popu- 
lation. Although Chaplin obviously considers himself a 
great humanitarian, above such matters as politics and 
social mores, his audiences can hardly be expected to 
share this point of view. By regarding America from 
outside her boundaries and by selecting a subject as intel- 
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Prewar Poland was neither a large country nor a 
capitalist country with high standards of living. A con- 
siderably smaller country than Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
had almost twice as many movie theaters and produced 
almost twice as many feature films. For a population of 
35,000,000 in Poland, there were only 807 movie theaters. 
Of these, not more than 750 gave daily performances: 
the others played irregularly, sometimes only on Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

For this number of theaters, Poland imported, mainly 
from, America, over 250 films annually. Home production 
amounted in the last prewar years to 14 feature films in 
1935, 24 in 1936, 27 in 1937, 21 in 1938, and 25 in 1939. 
(In 1939, there would have been over 30 films had not 
the hostilities destroyed seven films just before their 
completion. ) : 

These films were of a commercial character for the 
most part and more often than not were financed by the 
proprietors of first-run theaters, exploiting the names of 
the most popular actors and actresses. It happened 
sometimes that Polish films such as Wrzos (The 
Heather) or Znachor (The Quack Doctor) * did not 
leave the screen of a first-run theater for half a year, 
matching the box-office success of such imports as Ben 
Hur, Pagan Love Song, Lives of a Bengal Lancer, and 
The Great Waltz. Resisting the prevalent commercialism 
were some directors who, in spite of unmanageable fi. 
nancial complications, attempted to create film art in 
Poland: to mention only two, the now world-known 
Aleksander Ford, who directed) Legion ulicy (Legion 
of the Street) and the late Eugeniusz Cekalski, the di- 
rector of Strachy (Fears). 

There also existed an Association of Friends of the 
Film (“Start”) which attempted to raise the level of film 
culture in Poland by producing avantgarde short subjects 
of its own and by participating in the production of 
commercial films. 

The situation was far from promising, however, as all 
Polish production was concentrated in two studios one- 
tenth the size of the MGM lot in California. 

2. 

Poland was the only conquered country in which Hitler 
prohibited all artistic activity. Only a few cameramen 
had the right or unpleasant duty to shoot newsreels. 

The end of the war was even worse. All laboratories 
and the only studio in Warsaw were in ruins. Of 1.200 
theaters within the new borders of Poland, only 107 could 
be put into operation. The heaviest blow, however, was 
in the human losses. Several outstanding directors were 
killed, one found himself in Palestine and remained 
there, many prominent actors and actresses perished. We 
can only admire the energy of the small group of peopie 
who set out not merely to rebuild Polish cinema but also 
attempted to impart to it a distinct character which. 
properly speaking, it did not have before the war. 

Let me briefly put forth some more data. The number 
of theaters increased in Poland as follows: 1945—107: 
1950—611; 1955—953; 1956—1.000. Moreover, in the 
same period there arose village and mobile theaters. 
unknown before the war. There were 1,434 village and 
285 mobile theaters in 1956. Altogether 999.000 per- 


* Translations of film titles mostly supplied by the translator. 
They may not coincide with the English titles, if any, chosen by 
the producers or distributors. 
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formances were played in those theaters for 188,000,000 
viewers. Before the war, the number of viewers in 
any one year did not exceed 50,000,000. 

Starting from the year 1946, the beginning of the 
production of feature films, up to March 1957, a total 
of 50 films were produced, including six in color — an 
average of five films a year. But the average does not 
tell the whole story. Originally production started rather 
well with four to six films being produced yearly; later 
there was a drop to one or two films annually. At pre- 
sent the production graph is climbing upwards. We are 
nearing the regular production of 12 films per year. The 
reason for this small output is not only a lack of studios 
(there is a studio consisting of three halls in Lodz and 
another of two halls in Wroclaw which has been in 
operation for three years) but also the political situation 
which for some time created great difficulties for 
scenario writers and directors. These difficulties were 
also reflected in the decrease of imported films from 
100 in 1946 to 60 in 1952. At present Poland is im- 
porting at least 150-175 films a year. 

2 

Everybody is aware of the existence of neorealism; 
the reasons for its birth, for its flowering, and for what 
to some was its decay and to others its transformation 
were more than once analyzed in the columns of “Film 
Culture.” I am concerned here in establishing whether 
there was any path-finding postwar “Polish” style in the 
sense that neorealism was an Italian style. 

In the immediate postwar period, 1945-49, there ex- 
isted in Poland a relatively great creative freedom. The 
results of this freedom, however, were not dazzling — 
partly because of a lack of personnel, studios, and of an 
appropriate creative climate, partly because the Polish 
people were facing a completely novel situation: building 
the foundations of socialism in a country which before 
the war had barely achieved the rudimentary founda- 
tions of capitalism. And even these meager foundations 
had been destroyed by the war. 

The war cost the Polish nation — which lost 6,000,000 
out of its 35,000.000 inhabitants not on the fronts but 
in concentration camps — far more than any other 
country in Europe with the exception of portions of the 
U.S.S.R. occupied by the Nazis. Therefore, the first 
reflex of all the branches of art in Poland was the desire 
to square accounts with the occupation. A question 
arises as to whether such a squaring of accounts, under- 
taken “hot off the griddle,” as it were, could be success- 
ful: the two greatest anti-war films, The Great Parade 
by Vidor and All Quiet on the Western Front by Miles- 
tone, were produced many years after World War I. 
Thus the first Polish films “summing up” the war were 
timid, and the later war films, the first “contemporary” 
films, bore too clear an imprint of agitation to be con- 
sidered works of art. 

In the midst of this sad situation, a woman director, 
Wanda Jakubowska, produced something in the nature 
of a memoir from Auschwitz, entitled Ostatni etap (The 
Last Stop). This film, simple in composition and in 
direction, avoided all haut cri, was both a Polish film 
“best seller” and a mature work of art. Sold to over 
40 countries and contributing to the reputation of Polish 
cinema, it brought large profits and exerted an encourag- 
ing influence on other directors. 

But could The Last Stop with its specific theme, de- 
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manding unusual discretion and a deliberately modest 
means of expression, create a school of cinematic think- 
ing? It could not and it did not. It was a work of 
art incapable of imitation by others and unfortunately 
also by Jakubowska, who in her subsequent films failed 
to fulfill the promise evident in the direction of The 
Last Stop. 

In the case of Aleksander Ford’s film Border Street, 
matters could have taken a different course. In contrast 
to Jakubowska, who was really a beginner, Ford was an 
experienced director, and the prize at the Venice Festival 
for this film strengthened his position. Border Street, 
however, again carried its appeal more in its subject 
(the tragic anti-fascist uprising in the Warsaw ghetto 
in 1943) than in its personal style or in any attempt it 
might have made to create a Polish school of cinema. 

These directors can hardly be blamed for the failure 
of their work to start up an indigenous film movement. 
Considering the circumstances in which they produced 
their films — antiquated equipment and inexperienced 
technical staffs, lacking truly accomplished actors — 
the results were astonishing. But they were neither an 
Open City nor a Bicycle Thief. 

4, 

At the time of the premiere of Border Street, which 
had repeatedly been postponed, clouds were already 
beginning to gather over the Polish cinema, clouds 
rather imprecisely defined as “socialist-realist art.” Ar- 
chitecture, painting, sculpture, literature, town planning, 
and even such matters as laying out paths in “parks of 
nature” were to bear the characteristics of socialist 
realism. For many outstanding artists the definition of 
this doctrine was not always clear; even those who al- 
lowed themselves to be persuaded as to the correctness 
of one road in art did not know what kind of road it 
was and where it led. Frequently the recommended 
models did not seem to the artists to be at all the best 
ones. On the whole, those who had sufficient prestige to 
be able to follow their own road emerged victoriously 
from the period designated today as one of “cultural 
distortions.” 

But among film-makers, only Ford, in my opinion, 
followed a road he traced himself. At first escaping 
artfully into the realms of history and music with his 
beautifully constructed film The Youth of Chopin, he 
then boldly attacked a contemporary theme, thereby 
creating a film which appears to me not only as his 
best but the finest of all Polish films, Five from Barska 
Street. 


Five from Barska Street, despite many flaws pointed 
out primarily by Polish critics, has many qualities that 
are first-rate for a Polish film. It is as authentic a 
film of postwar Poland as Sciuscia is of postwar Italy. 
It is free of “varnished” reality and false prudery; Ford 
did not believe the slogan that “a kiss kills cinema” or 
that all the evil of the world is the fault of the capitalists 
alone. Warsaw appears in this film as a city of work 
and suffering, full of pride and low standards of living, 
barely emerging from tragedy and yet optimistic. People 
in Ford’s film have their own personalities, being either 
loved or hated, but never forgotten; they are not stereo- 
typed as in other Polish films. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 1: Five From Barska Street. 2: The Earth. 
3: Pokolenie. 4: Five From Barska Street. 5: Man on the Rails. 
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There is no doubt that one film does not create “a 
school.” Besides, for a school to be formed, personalities 
and talents are needed. Is it any wonder that they failed 
to bloom in the period when films were supposed to 
resemble each other like drops of water? “A _ positive 
hero and society combat an enemy who is rendered harm- 
less before he accomplishes anything.” The Hollywood 
happy-ending with a kiss was replaced by an equally 
determined coda where the hero will get a girl in the 
future and the “villain” will rot in prison. As a result 
of the just condemnation of commercial films and of the 
demand for stereotyped and “polite” masterpieces, the 
commercial character of films was indeed destroyed (no 
one wished to see these films), but masterpieces refused 
to be born. 

In this same period (besides the already mentioned 
Aleksander Ford) another talented man appeared, a 
man of great energy and decided views, in love with 
the film workshop. Orson Welles’ words upon entering 
the studios of RKO Radio Pictures for the first time — 
“But this is the prettiest electric toy ever given to a 
child” — can be applied to Kawalerowicz. Neither 
Orson Welles nor Kawalerowicz are children but, for- 
tunately, they are fascinated by the possibilities of 
cinema. Kawalerowicz, initially calm and balanced, sin- 
ning somewhat on the side of slow tempo in the realistic 
film Celluloza (The Celluloid) and Pod gwiazda frygijska 
(Under the Phrygian Star), shows in The Shadow — 
both in its scenario and in its direction — a complete 
mastery of film technique. 

6. 

One of the stronger film personalities today is Ford’s 
assistant, a graduate of High Film School in Lodz, 
Andrzej Wajda, who directed in relatively quick suc- 
cession two military-political films: Pokolenie (The Gen- 
eration), dealing with the anti-Nazi struggle of Polish 
left-wing youth, and Kanal (The Canal), a Special 
Award winner at the 1957 Cannes Festival, concerning 
the struggle of Warsaw insurrectionists against the Nazis. 

In neither of the films did Wajda try to be “polite”; 
he did not idealize his heroes and he did not impose 
his opinion about them or even about the political or 
military situation. While this attitude is perfectly under- 
standable in The Canal, at the time of the creation of 
Pokolenie (1954) when all heroes had to be “black” or 
“white” and shades were suspicious, such a position re- 
quired courage and the assumption of person] respon- 
sibility. 

Another example of an artistic search is the work of 
the director of documentary films Andrzej Munk. His 
semi-documentary The Blue Cross received the Venice 
award for young directors. During the recent cultural 
changes in Poland, Munk produced Czlowiek na torze 
(Man on the Rails). This is a film about an old- 
fashioned railwayman who believes that it is necessary 
to use good coal in the locomotives and that all methods 
of “socialist competition” and of imposed economy are 
to the detriment of the railway and the passengers. Be- 
cause of these views, he is regarded by certain superiors 
and underlings as a saboteur, and when he dies under 
the wheel of a locomotive, these people conduct long 
investigations to establish whether he had not tried to 
derail the train. Made clearly under the influence of 
documentary films, this work — consisting of three well- 
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integrated and at the same time contradictory depositions 
in the form of three film “noveletes” — constitutes a 
great individual creative effort. Many excellent shots of 
trains and railway stations splendidly convey the mood 
of the depot. Munk deliberately deprived the film of 
musical “illustration” apparently for the purpose of in- 
tensifying the documentary flavor, and in executing this 
purpose, he exaggerated: there are too many semaphores 
and whistles, too few interesting human _ personalities. 
Consequently, Munk does not compare with Kawalerowicz 
and Wajda, let alone Ford. 

A pleasant surprise this year was the film Ziemia (The 
Earth) by the experienced director Jerry Zarzycki. The 
theme of the film runs contrary to the time-honored thesis 
that a kulak or a well-to-do peasant is invariably the 
enemy of all that is good and progressive, and that he 
must be destroyed by any and all means, preferably 
through the destruction of his farm. Zarzycki, on the 
basis of the technically faulty scenario by the youthful 
Danuta Scibor-Rylska, presents the kulak as a man who 
loves the land and who tills it despite persistent per- 
secution from all quarters. The naming of the film after 
the famous Dovzhenko classic, The Earth, is further 
proof of Zarzycki’s courage. In this film, he has achieved 
a considerable artistic success, which unfortunately met 
with shattering commercial failure: innumerable formula 
films about the countryside, with the mean kulak in the 
main role, frightened the public away from “village” 
films, even good ones. And besides, Zarzycki’s The Earth 
is somewhat long-winded and few film-goers in 1957 are 
quite prepared to put up with it. 

I do not want to be unjust, but I do not now see any 
serious attempt to create something new, something that 
would distinguish Polish cinema even among the socialist 
countries, something that could lay the foundations of 
“the Polish film school.” This does not mean that there 
are no good films any more. On the contrary, almost all 
productions of Buczkowski are remembered, and the first 
prize of the readers of the publication “Film,” awarded 
to The Case of the Pilot Maresz, is the best testimony 
of this. The works of Rybkowski, Pierwsze dni (The 
First Day) and especially the dynamic Godziny Nadziei 
(The Hours of Hope), are also well-made but do not 
comprise essentially new contributions to cinema. 

i 

Many critics in Polish newspapers attempted to find 
influences of Italian neorealism on Polish cinema. Some 
of them were of the opinion that such influences were 
undesirable because it was incumbent upon Polish film- 
makers to create distinctively Polish films, while others 
welcomed neorealism, noting that its importation did no 
harm in Japan, India, or Mexico. It is worth adding that 
Hollywood’s influence did not do any harm either, for 
such films as Naked City, Call Northside 777, and cer- 
tainly Teresa are undoubtedly younger but close relations 
of neorealism. 

Therefore, if in Pokolenie — with its serious, severe 
imagery, gloomy moodiness, with its presentation of 
gray and dirty streets under the German occupation — 
we detect the influence of Bicycle Thief, we can receive 
this influence cordially. Pokolenie gained by it and did 
not become any the less Polish. If in the background 
shots of Godzina nadziei, full of confusion, uncoordinated 
motion, and panic, we find “indubitable influences of 
Italian films,” these influences should also be welcome. 
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The very exceptional war situation in this film was de- 
lineated realistically and without a trace of pathos; it is 
acted with restraint, perhaps in the Italian manner, and, 
in view of the tendency toward exaggerated delivery of 
lines by Polish actors, such an economy of expression 
was an excellent acquisition. 

8. 

Since I started with remarks on traditions, it is fitting 
that I conclude by discussing future prospects. About a 
year ago, the omnipotent Bureau of Scenarios of the 
Central Office of Cinematography, which used to decide 
what was fit for production and what was not, was re- 
placed by the State enterprise Teams of Film Artists. 
This enterprise consists of several (the number is theoret- 
ically unlimited) creative teams, each composed of a 
scenarist-playwright, a director, a head of production, 
and a cameraman (comparing it to the contemporary 
situation in America, such teams resemble the production 
group of the Hecht-Hill-Lancaster type). Around such 
basic units, young adepts of the cinema group them- 
selves, producing films independently but under the 
artistic tutelage (which, however, is not obligatory) of 
their older friends. 

The teams receive State credit, which must be used 
for the production of films. In principle, two artistically 
unsuccessful films lead to the dissolution of a team; at 
the moment, none of the groups has two films to its 
credit. Nevertheless, with experienced directors at the 
helms, these units have set out to work with energy and, 
though they haven’t yet raised the general level of Polish 
films, they have increased the cutput. Completely un- 
fettered by State supervision, they have displayed suf- 
ficient initiative to bring about the production of the first 
Polish-German film, they are embarking on a British- 
Polish co-production of a film on Joseph Conrad, and 
it is rumored that Franco-Polish talks concerning the 
joint production of a film with Claude Autant-Lara as 
director are about to be concluded. Ten feature films 
are at present in production: for the first time, our 
meager studios have their hands full, while the con- 
struction of the “film city” near Warsaw is about to get 
under way at last. 

Poland needs more films and more theaters to take 
care of its large audiences. Both these problems, crucial 
to the future of the Polish cinema, are gradually being 
solved. 


Hear Gordon Hendricks’ pertinent, acidulous com- 
ment on the film scene — apropos TARTUFFE. Jan- 
uary 22, 8:15, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
first 18-frame-per-second public showing in New York 
and TARTUFFE's first time in Brooklyn in many years. 


Since it feels that New York City has yet to see a 
serious, direct, public-platform approach to the motion 
picture, New York University is inaugurating a regular 
annual series on the film in the auditorium of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Write GPO No. 1403, New 
York |, New York, for brochure. 


Send for free catalog of books on cinema. Larry 
Edmunds Book Shop, Dept. C., 6658 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, California. 


RUDOLF ARNHEIM: WHO 


The identity of the true author of a film concerns 
the legislator and judge, for it is their professional duty 
to determine who is responsible for the content of a 
film, who has the right to decide what a film shall be 
like and what shall be done with it, and also who shall 
profit, and to what extent, from the money it earns. At 
the same time, the question arouses the passion of film- 
makers and film theorists alike: the answer that is 
given to it clearly defines a person’s attitude towards 
film production and film art. 

Specifically the controversy boils down to two points. 
First; is the scriptwriter or the director to be considered 
the real author? Second, is a film, and indeed a work 
of art, the conception of only one individual, or can it — 
and perhaps, should it — spring from the cooperation 
of a group of workers? 

A clear decision in the case of scriptwriter vs. director 
might be of considerable practical importance. When, 
for instance, a director feels free to revamp a_ script 
completely, he assumes that the director is the sole re- 
sponsible author of a film. Objections to such a pro- 
cedure on the part of the writer may be based on the 
contention that the director is a mere executor of this 
work of art, which had its true birth on a writing desk. 

The latter view carries little weight today. It de- 
rives from the theater, where the director will put on the 
stage a work created by the playwright as the true au- 
thor. A good stage director will help the work, a bad 
one will harm it, but in no case has the director any- 
thing essential or indispensable to add to the written 
play. To apply the same notion to the new technique of 
the film is wrong not only in a relative but also in an 
absolute sense. It is more than a matter of giving too 
little importance to the director: this view ignores basic 
differences between the theater and the film. The 
theatrical play is a work of art produced by a writer 
in one medium, namely, the literary word, and made vi- 
sible and audible secondarily by means of two other 
media. The performance — if it has been competently 
directed — will modify, but not essentially change, the 
work of the writer. A film, on the other hand, is con- 
ceived from the outset in the visual medium (plus that 
of sound, in the case of the sound film) and can either 
be produced directly, without the aid of a script, in the 
studio or described first in words on paper, just as all 
other things of this world can be described on paper. 

This more recent conception implies an exaltation of 
the director, and since attitudes tend to sway from one 
extreme to the other, the director was proclaimed dic- 
tator. He alone was said to be the author of the film. 
He alone was truly able to give cinematographic shape 
to the subject matter. The scriptwriter — unknown to 
the public, underpaid by his employer, and manhandled 
by the director — found that even the theoreticians of 
film art treated him as a negligible quantity. 

From the very beginnings of motion pictures there are 
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IS THE AUTHOR OF A FILM? 


examples of the type of film that is a mere staging of 
something thought up and written down beforehand; and 
there are also examples of the opposite, the film de- 
rived spontaneously and without written preparation from 
what happens to be available in front of the camera. The 
first type is found most clearly in sound films, even in 
those of the early Nineteen Hundreds when opera arias 
were sung into the horn of a recording machine and then 
synchronized with appropriate pantomime. The more el- 
aborate sound film of today resembles its lowly predeces- 
sor in that it is based on pre-existent sound, that is, writ- 
ten dialogue, which is performed on the sound stage by 
actors under the coaching of the director. In such cases, 
the writer’s claim to authorship is well-founded — but 
then, are we dealing with a true film? 

At the other extreme we find in the pioneer days the 
reporter-cinematographer, who takes pictures of whatever 
interesting things he can capture with his camera and 
afterwards assembles his material suitably, without ever 
having relied on a_ script. He is the grandfather of our 
newsreel producers and documentarists. There may be a 
script for such a documentary film, but it is essentially 
a working schedule. Often the theme and shape of the 
film will derive from the material that has been shot. 
Significantly enough, the term “director” hardly fits the 
documentarist if we think of a director as someone who 
uses actors to translate a script into pictures. 

But even the narrative film cannot put up with a limit- 
ed, theatrical conception of its maker. An illustration 
from the early years is afforded by Mack Sennett, who 
would gather his actors in front of the camera in order 
to think up for them and with them the cheerful “gags” 
that were the substance of his films. This procedure, 
which leaves room for a good deal of improvisation, is 
found also in the later masters of film comedy, notably 
Chaplin and Keaton, who invented plot and action for 
the characters they embodied. Today the tendency to 
draw the content of the film from the available perform- 
ance material survives in the practice of planning a film 
for a particular actor or actress. The short dialogue 
films of Karl Valentin and Lisl Karlstadt, the Bavarian 
comedy team, derived from conversations between the two 
actors, which are reported to have usually started with 
the words: “Well, I am going to play a man and you 
play a woman!” 

Pantomime and documentary films are prime examples 
of genuine film since they stem from the means of repre- 
sentation rather than merely transmit the content of a 
script. These authors are not writers; they are “organiz- 
ers” — to use a characteristic term of the Russian film- 
makers — of the material collected by and for the 
camera. The conception of authorship that is implied 
here gains weight as the artistic use of the camera and 
of montage increases the difference between what was 
acted out in front of the camera and what finally ap- 
pears on the screen. The more definitely film shapes up 
as a distinct and integrated art form, the more tempting 
it is to suggest that the scriptwriter is nothing but a 
furnisher of raw material. 

Discussions of this problem have often been misled by 
the understandable assumption that two different jobs, 
distinguished by the names of “scriptwriter” and “di- 
rector,” must stand for two different occupations; since 
the director is in charge of making the picture, the writ- 
er’s task must be purely literary. Actually, there is no 


room for any un-filmic work in the creation of a film. 

Even the very germ cell of a film, the elementary idea, 
must suit the medium. The particular human problem 
or setting that is chosen as the theme may also be suit- 
able for a novel or a stage play, but it must contain filmic 
possibilities. A film biography of Immanuel Kant, for 
example, would be a poor idea from the start since the 
subject, while rich in thought material, is deficient in ex- 
ternal events. From the beginning, the effort is filmic, 
not literary, although the preparatory ideas can be put 
down and worked out in writing. Even the so-called 
“treatment,” which may use the technique of the literary 
narrative to present the content of the film, is not a short 
story or novella but a blocked-out film. The writer must 
conceive the story visually and in some detail. It would 
be a mistake to assume that there is a translation into 
the film medium beginning with the shooting script. The 
creative process in films is visual from the start although 
stages of increasing concreteness can be distinguished. 

The use of typewriters, desks, and paper must not mis- 
lead us. It is only for technical reasons that the prepara- 
tions for the studio work are done in writing. The early 
miniature movies could do without them whereas the 
technical, organizational, and also artistic complexity of 
a modern film required careful planning. The number 
of collaborators became larger and larger, a detailed es- 
timate of the cost was necessary, memory could not re- 
tain all the data — hence the need for written outlines. 
The film manuscript developed as a strictly filmic part 
of the production process. 

As long as scriptwriting is considered a literary oc- 
cupation, its intimate relation to montage is hardly real- 
ized. Montage is no more a matter of scissors and cellu- 
loid than scriptwriting is one of words. Both operations 
refer, rather, to the same visual object: the moving pic- 
ture on the screen. The true meaning of montage be- 
comes clear only if the rough overall grouping of the 
subject matter as sketched in the “treatment” is con- 
sidered a part of it. Montage is the combination of 
events that are not contiguous in space and time, and in 
this sense, even the scenario of a stage play involves 
montage. A good deal of the work involved: in editing 
individual scenes is done already in the shooting script 
although the actual print may suggest certain changes 
and determine the precise rhythm of the sequence and 
the harmonious coordination of black-and-white values 
and movements. The main point to be made here is that 
the operation of montage does not suddenly start when 
the scissors go into action but determines the structure 
of the film throughout the preparation. 

It appears then that the work of the scriptwriter and 
that of the director are actually the same even though 
the two individuals work with different tools. Would this 
not suggest that the work should be done by one person 
only, namely, by the director? Should he not write his 
own script? Indeed, this is a reasonable request, and we 
may want to know how the profession of the scriptwriter 
ever originated since the nature of the work does not 
seem to call for any splitting up of function. 

In practice, few directors write their own scripts al- 
though the great masters are almost invariably among 
the exceptions: Chaplin, Stroheim, Eisenstein, Clair. And 
in general, the better directors will often collaborate on 
the script to some extent. Historically, the curious divi- 
sion of labor developed because the director could not 
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quite live up to all the demands that faced a film-maker. 
To create a film meant to find a good story, to develop 
it according to the rules of dramatic art, to make the 
reactions of the characters psychologically accurate — 
Aristotelian tasks that were hard on the average director. 
He was a man who knew how to guide his actors or to 
select a suitable lighting scheme or to indicate an at- 
tractive perspective or movement; but more often than 
not he was basically a photographer tossed by circum- 
stance upon the shores of dramatics. His education, his 
cultural level, and his human sensitivity were not such 
as to equip him for tasks requiring more than a mere 
familiarity with what the eye could see. 

- The thing to do was to call in the intellectuals, the 
literary men, experts of the theater, explorers of the soul, 
able verbalizers, and owners of large bookshelves that 
abounded with suitable novels and plays. Not easily did 
these men of literature come to feel at home in the stu- 
dios — it was safer, actually, to keep them out lest they 
notice in time the “slight changes” that had been made 
in their conceptions. Even so, they learned the métier 
and perfected the technique of scriptwriting. By work- 
ing out shooting schedules that prescribed every move 
of camera and actor, they became concerned with the 
very heart of the filmic process. They anticipated the 
activities of the director and definitely had a share in the 
authorship. Hence the many frictions between writer 
and director. 

Undoubtedly the author of the shooting script is, to 
a considerable extent, the author of the film. Sometimes 
the writer’s contribution is less explicit: he may have 
made no more than an outline or may have even limited 
himself to suggesting a certain subject. But whateve. 
his share, he partially creates the film, and there is no 
difference in principle between his work and that of the 
director. 

It is desirable, however, to discourage the practice of 
having the shooting script written by someone who is 
not the director of the film. If a man can write a good 
shooting script, he is a visual artist, capable of learning 
how to direct a film successfully — he should be given 
access to the studio. On the other hand, a director who 
only knows how to execute the filming of a script and is 
incapable of inventing a film and giving shape to ideas 
is likely to be more of a routine technician than a creative 
artist, even in his specialty. In the interest of film art, 
the union of the scriptwriting and directing functions in 
a single person should be advocated. This does not pre- 
clude the use of specialists who would not interfere with 
the work of the creative film-maker but would serve, 
rather, in advisory capacities. An explorer or an author 
of stories about seafarers could help to provide accuracy 
and local color; a skillful playwright might assist the 
film-maker with the dialogue. Such collaborators could 
hardly claim a substantial share of the authorship but 
they would have well-defined tasks, not interfering with 
other men’s work. 

Even though the various creative tasks do not overlap, 
is it really possible for an artist to do his work in partner- 
ship with someone else? Here we touch upon the second 
fundamental question mentioned above — the contro- 
versy between the individualists and the collectivists. In- 
dividualists maintain that solitary creation is demanded 
by the very nature of the work of art, which undertakes 
to reveal the world from a new, personal perspective. Also 


the necessary unity may well be achieved only when all 
the work is done by one mind. Since every person, and 
particularly every artistically gifted person, looks at reali- 
ty in his own way, what a babel of confusion would arise 
from the work of a group of collaborators! At best there 
would be a frustrating compromise. Those who hold the 
opposite view, the collectivists, point out that no effort 
of the mind is isolated and that the artist’s withdrawal 
from the society of thought will result in his producing 
works that are of no interest to anybody but himself. 
Thus, some disputants call for the dictatorship of the di- 
rector,. while others recommend collective teamwork. 

There is no point, however, in mechanically applying 
these philosophies of life to methods of film production. 
Instead we need to find out which method is best suited 
to the nature of the task. Practically speaking, almost 
every film requires the cooperation of many people, 
most of whom serve distinct functions. There is the pro- 
ducer, the director and scriptwriter, the actor, the ca- 
meraman, the set designer, the musician — to mention 
only the most important. Experience has shown again 
and again that such a group can work harmoniously. 
Indeed, the value of teamwork derives precisely from 
the difference of perspective that comes with the differ- 
ence of function, as well as from the variety of personal 
temperaments and outlooks. If the partners are well- 
chosen, they may do truly unified work, just as two 
parents can successfully educate the same child. Only 
the atomistic thinking of the dogmatic individualist could 
deny that a new, homogeneous whole rather than com- 
promising patchwork may be the result. As a necessary 
condition, however, there must be a clear distribution of 
functions, not the kind of ambiguity that characterizes 
the relation between scriptwriter and director. 

It is a mistake, on the other hand, to believe that only 
teamwork will produce great art. Granted that a genuine 
artist draws his feeling and thinking from the community, 
but precisely because this is so, he need not do his work 
in actual cooperation with others. Who would deny that 
a novel written behind locked doors may express the 
attitude of an epoch to perfection, and that, conversely, 
a collective work produced by a group of extravagant 
“outsiders” may be most esoteric? Instead of judging 
the procedure by the number of participants, we need 
to realize that even the product of a large group of 
people may actually be the personal work of an auto- 
cratic director; and we should also recognize that there 
is a difference between decision by unanimous consent 
or majority rule and the kind of hierarchy in which free 
but responsible people form a pyramid of dependencies, 
thus providing unity of conception at the top and maxi- 
mum use of contributions from the various levels of the 
structure. 

Our conclusion seems to be that the question of who 
is the author of a film cannot be answered in the de- 
sirable apodictic fashion. There are films that are ac- 
tually the work of one person alone, although dozens of 
helpers were employed. Other films have two, three, 
four, or more authors, who contribute in varying propor- 
tion. We remember that there are operas whose author- 
ship we ascribe to the composer alone because the libret- 
to has all too little substance; yet, what would Richard 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier and Salome be without the 
words of Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Oscar Wilde? 

The perusal of Carl Mayer’s shooting scripts’ for films 


which he did not direct shows that even then he often 
came close to being the real father of the film. There 
are films where any given actor’s performance is not an 
essential component; in other cases, the personality of 
a performer is a central feature of the work. What 
would Chaplin’s films be without the figure of Charlie, 
or The Blue Angel without Marlene Dietrich, or The 
Champ without Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper? In 
the German and French versions of Anna Christie, three 
of the leading parts were played by other actors and even 
the director was changed, yet the film remained more or 
less what it was in the original. But had Greta Garbo 
been replaced, it would have been a totally different 
film. In this case, therefore, we have indirect experi- 
mental proof that the leading actress was the main au- 
thor of the film. (In the movies it is incorrect to con- 
sider the cast a secondary addition to the “play”; there 
is no play, only the performance, and the important ques- 
tion is who contributed what to it.) 

What would The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari be without 
the set designers, Warm, Reimann, and Roehrig? Or 
Clair’s A nous la liberté without the music of Georges 
Auric, or Lubitsch’s The Love Parade without that of 
Victor Schertzinger? And did not a number of Para- 
mount products acquire a family resemblance through 
the photography of cameraman Lee Garmes, although 
some of them were directed by Josef von Sternberg and 
others by Rouben Mamoulian? 

Certain films resemble animals and plants in that they 
have only one father. Others have a more intricate 
genealogy — which may be deplored by devotees of tidy 
setups and welcomed by anybody who enjoys the natural 
splendor of manifold creation. 


A KING IN NEW YORK 


lectually and historically limited as McCarthyism, Chap- 
lin has adopted a specialized role which contradicts his 
original aspirations toward universality. As an alien 
who observes isolated aspects of a particular social frame- 
work without actually understanding or actively engaging 
himself in that society, Chaplin suddenly becomes the 
symbol of the individualist in an ivory tower, an image 
very different from the tramp who once represented all 
things to all men. 

Provocative as this image is in the light of Chaplin’s 
personal drama, it is the antithesis of the proper position 
for a creative artist. It is because of this basic alienation 
that A King in New York emerges as a tentative film, 
rather than a complete artistic achievement. After the 
fine, affirmative personal statement of Limelight, the 
new film assumes the aspect of an unhappy afterthought, 
an interim work in the long chronology of Chaplin’s 
career. More than in any of his other films, the con- 
cluding moments — a plane carrying the tired but still 
optimistic old king to semi-retirement and exile in 
Europe — seem designed, not as an ending, but as a 
bridge to Chaplin’s next great film, perhaps the final 
summary of his achievements which every admirer of 
Chaplin’s artistry, and of the cinematic medium itself, 
must hopefully anticipate. 


(Continued from p. 6) 


A KING IN NEW YORK. Written and directed by Charles 
Chaplin; camera, Georges Perinal; music, Charles Chaplin; art 
director, Allan Harris; assistant director, Rene Dupont. In the 
cast: Charles Chaplin, Dawn Addams, Michael Chaplin, Oliver 
Johnston, Maxine Audley, Harry Green, and others. B&W, 105 min. 
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ABEL GANCE AND NELLY KAPLAN: THE KINGDOM OF THE EARTH 


The first part of this original scenario for Polyvision appeared 
in FILM CULTURE No 14, Nov. 1957. (Copyright 1957 by the au- 
thors.) 


BLANCHET: “It’s the sixth day of the full moon. She 
has picked the sacred mistletoe, whereas Bolg was sup- 
posed to do so after the Feast. Something terrible will 
surely happen!” 

They look ahead of them. 

Medium shot of Belen going into the Crom’lech. Sud- 
den swell of exclamations from the Druids, followed by 
an anguished silence. It is completely dark now. The 
fire is the only illumination in these scenes and gives 
fantastic shapes to all the shadows. The thunder in- 
creases in violence. 

On the lateral screens: the stupor of the Reds on the 
left, the motionless joy of the Whites on the right, as 
the words, “White Priestess”, form on their lips. 

Medium shot of Belen crossing the threshold and 
entering the Crom’lech, while Bolg, seen from the back, 
raises his arms to the sky. 

General view: the clouds burst under blinding light- 
ning. 

Closer view: Belen and Bolg. Bolg turns around and 
swiftly passes from amazement to violent wrath. His 
arms are still lifted to heaven in prayer. In a guttural 
voice he tells her — 

BOLG: “Rule the dolmens, but the menhirs belong 
to us. Get out!” 

A bolt of lightning, more terrible than any we have 
seen, breaks across the Crom’lech. Bolg hides his face 
in his arm. 

Extreme close-up of Belen whose eyes have changed 
from green to purple. Her musical voice has an un- 
earthly timbre. 

BELEN: “One challenges thunder only if one is able 
to tame it. It’s your turn to come out. You are no longer 
the mediator between Heaven and Earth.” 

Close-up of Bolg in fury advancing toward Belen. 

BOLG: “The mistletoe? In my place in the Crom’lech? 
Leave! Death is upon you!” 

He tries to snatch away the mistletoe which she holds 
in her hand, but stops short as Belen, standing between 
two menhirs, turns suddenly and cries out in a loud 
voice — 

BELEN: “The plain of the standing stones has just 
changed its leader!” 

Polyvision of Druids. These words cause violent ex- 
clamations of discontent from the Reds, of great joy 
from the Whites. 

Close-up on the central screen: between two menhirs 
adjacent to those where Belen has just been seen, we 
see Bolg shouting violently — 

BOLG: “Sacrilege! Don’t listen to this witch! Burn 
her!” 

Large panoramic shot: the Whites, who stand near 
the Crom’lech and are outnumbered, prepare to defend 
themselves. ; 

Brief shot of the Lord and Blanchet, who is becoming 
increasingly anxious. 

BLANCHET: “Let us go, milord! Frightful things 
are going to happen here!” 

LORD: “Leave? But this is the most beautiful mo- 
ment of my life!” 

Long shot: start of a scuffle which turns into a full- 
fledged battle between the Reds and the Whites. 
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Close-up of Belen, motionless — the demeanor of a 
High Priestess. 

Close-up of Bolg emboldening the Red Druids. 

The battle in Polyvision, illuminated by the fires which 
project immense shadows of the fighters onto the men- 
hirs — in turn white under the lightning, red under 
the flames, and black in between, like motionless giants 
amid the battle. 

The wind has become a storm. 

Belen has returned to the center of the Crom’lech, 
where Bolg had stood. In ecstasy, she raises her hands 
toward heaven and murmurs an incantation to the 
thunder and lightning. 

Bolg, seen from the back, spurring the Red Druids 
to combat. 

The latter are already quite near the Crom’lech but 
wouldn’t dare enter it to capture Belen, if Bolg were 
not encouraging them to do so. 

A dozen of the Red Druids, more decided than the 
others, are about to enter it, when a tall powerful mem- 
ber of their clan comes forward to oppose them single- 
handedly and rips them apart. They all drop to the 
ground, dead or wounded. 

Belen appears on the threshold and looks at this 
traitor whose courage has given pause to a second Red 
attack force. As this unexpected defender passes near 
her while killing the last man of the first group, she 
tears off his mask and recognizes the man she met in the 
forest. The Lord, while continuing to fight, smiles at her. 

Close-up of Belen. A singular expression momentarily 
lights her face, shining with strength and beauty. 

The Red Druids, furious at their first defeat, rush 
forward and swamp the Lord with such frenzy that, des- 
pite his courage, it appears he cannot resist. 

Close-up of Belen. An expression of worry briefly 
appears in her eyes. She turns toward the Great Menhir, 
lifts the mistletoe toward the black sky, and invokes the 
thunder. 

Simultaneous Polyvision. In the center, Belen praying. 
On the right, a medium shot of the battle, the White 
Druids fleeing. On the left, the Lord, his naked chest 
bleeding, about to succumb. 

A tremendous lightning bolt in four blasts rends the 
sky throughout the three screens. 

The spectacle becomes one of sublime enchantment. 
Polyvision. On the left, a close shot of Belen. In the 
center, the mistletoe, which has become luminous and 
translucent. On the right, a portion of the Great Menhir 
at the level of Belen, who approaches the fireball of the 
Menhir. The latter becomes fluorescent and transparent, 
while a terrible thunderbolt cracks on the sound track. 

The petrified Reds have covered their eyes and stop- 
ped the fight. The Lord gets up. Belen smiles radiantly. 
The storm has stopped, as if by a miracle. Only the 
wind continues its plaint. Detecting cosmic influences, 
Belen has catalyzed lightning into the “rock of the sprite.” 

Close shot of Belen. She presents the luminous mistle- 
toe to the Red Druids, who bow their heads, accepting 
her domination. Their submission. Thanksgiving. 

Close-up of Bolg, lying next to the Great Menhir, his 
head hiding in his arm, with Belen’s hand above him. 
She detaches a small Juminous splinter from the Menhir. 

Close shot of Belen with this radioactive substance in 
her hand. She advances to the border of the Crom’lech 
and exorcises with the small luminous stone, holding it 


out toward the fire and the camera. 

BELEN: “Free the prisoners! The Druids will never 
again make human sacrifices!” 

Large panoramic view. General view of the stakes. 

The Red Druids and what is left of the White Druids 
rush toward the prisoners, who were about to be plunged 
into the iron-skirt furnaces of the willow monsters, and 
liberate them. 

Close-up of Belen. She raises her hand, which holds 
the lightning-impregnated particle, in the direction of 
the flames. 

General view. Panorama of the fiery stakes as the 
flames abate and go out through the enchantment of 
Belen’s radioactive hand. 

Flurry of great amazement among the Red and White 
Druids, the Lord and ‘Blanchet who, after pretending to 
be dead, gets up from under a pile of dead Druids and 
walks abashedly towards his master. 

The Druids light torches. 

Medium shot of Belen emerging from the Crom/’lech. 
The camera precedes her. She walks between the two 
clans of Druids, their heads bowed, dominated by Belen’s 
magnetic power, speechless with admiration. 

She stops and makes a sign in the direction of the 
Crom’lech. Bolg — after his fall, bent, vanquished, his 
arm hiding his eyes — comes out and passes in front of 
her. She walks after him. 

Blanchet reaches the Lord. The latter does not take 
his eyes off the White Priestess. 

LORD (in a low voice): “Where is he going?” 

BLANCHET: “To try to stop the storm.” 

LORD: “But it has stopped!” 

BLANCHET: “On land, but not on sea.” 

LORD: “And if he fails?” 

BLANCHET: “Then you'll see... .” 

LORD: “What does she hold in her hand?” 

BLANCHET: “A splinter from the Menhir where she 
has imprisoned the lightning.” 

They walk out in the direction of the camera. 

8. 

View of the procession marching to the sea: Belen, 
Bolg, the Red and White Druids, forming an hallucina- 
tery cortége amid the gigantic décor of the torch-lit 
menhirs. These views are taken in Polyvision by means 
of moving cameras on each of the three screens, the 
same scene in three different enlargements: on the left, 
a general view; on the right, a side view; in the center, 
a close view. 

Bolg, seen from the back. He arrives at the shore of 
the storming ocean, while the two groups of Druids take 
positions on the left and right sides of the panoramic 
screen. Belen stands at a distance in the center, near 
the High Priest. 

Semi-general view of Bolg’s face. Irises of foam, com- 
ing from the direction of the camera, pass from time to 
time over his head. His face is streaming wet. He prays 
to the deaf heavens and in vain stretches his arms to- 
ward them. 

Enormous waves. 

Close-up of Bolg’s face as he prepares to hazard the 
last minutes of his life on whatever knowledge and 
strength he still possesses. 

Close-up of the waves increasing in fury. 

Bolg takes up his javelin. He advances. The waves at- 
tack him with mounting strength. He fights against the 


sea like the Gauls who, armored, advanced along the 
shores to take back from the sea what it had taken from 
them during the tides of the equinox. 

Bolg, seen from the back. The waves make him totter. 
He turns to Belen and the camera rushes in very close 
to his contorted face, streaked with foam. 

Polyvision of Red and White Druids. They realize he 
is unable to tame the sea. They revile him. The roar of 
the waves is heard on the sound track as if it came from 
behind the audience. 

Close shot of Bolg. He raises his hand and wants to 
speak. The insults relent. In back of him, there is only 
the rumbling sound of the sea. His eyes look in the 
direction of: 

Belen in extreme close-up, between the two long rows 
of Red and White Druids alternating with the menhirs 
as far as the eye can see. Sound of the sea in back of 
the audience. 

Close-up of Bolg speaking to Belen. 

BOLG: “I have lost! Mediator between Heaven and 
Earth, the plain of the standing stones belongs to you.” 

Strong swell of hurrahs and exclamations on the 
sound track behind the audience. 

Bolg makes a gesture. The enthusiastic acclaim 
stops. Bolg continues in spite of the violence of the foam 
striking him. On the lateral screens, enormous waves 
leap into the camera. 

BOLG: “But my hate for you, Belen, will not end with 
my life. We shall meet again in each of our future 
lifetimes . . .” 

Anxious murmur from the Druids. 

Close-up of Belen, ever the High Priestess, the expres- 
sion on her face unchanged. 

Close-up of Bolg, on central screen, followed by close- 
ups of gigantic waves on the lateral screens. Bolg speaks 
to the Druids — 

BOLG: “You all know that death is only a change of 
place and that life, with all its variety and richness, con- 
tinues in another world, which rules over the dead and 
brings them back to. life.” 

As in a litany, the Druids murmur in unison — 

CHORUS OF DRUIDS: “We know it.” 

BOLG: “You know that our caste is the only one since 
Pythagoras that knows about the secrets of the soul’s 
migration from one life to another, ascending or descend- 
ing according to its value, determined by the spiral law.” 

CHORUS OF DRUIDS: “We know it.” 

BOLG: “You know that we shall all witness, after 
several generations have passed, the destruction of the 
world by the fire of men.” 

CHORUS OF DRUIDS: “We know it.” 

BOLG: “Before this total destruction of life, I shall 
find you, Belen, during one of our future lifetimes, and I 
shall make you pay dearly for the insult of which I am 
going to die!” 

Extreme close-up of Belen (same as in the preceding 
scene). The Druids start once more to insult Bolg. Belen 
silently signals them to calm down, saying only — 

BELEN: “You all also know that the memory of one 
existence is abolished in the next.” 

CHORUS OF DRUIDS: “We know it.” 

Extreme close-up of Belen. 

BELEN: “Then, to make you suffer from your hatred 
in your other lives, Bolg, I shall remind you who you 
were!” 
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New swell of insults directed at Bolg. 

Close-up of Bolg spitting in Belen’s direction. 

Still another swell of insults and shouts against him. 

He turns and, covering his head with his arms, plunges 
into an enormous wave which swallows him. 

CRIES OF DRUIDS (off-screen) : “Hail to the White 
Priestess!” 

Belen advances to the spot where Bolg had been stand- 
ing. An anguished silence surrounds her. She looks at 
the waves which break about her and advances to meet 
them. The waves seem to recede before her. 

Amazement and shock of the Druids and the Lord. 

Close-up of Belen on the center screen. On the right 
and left screens, the more distant rows of Druids and 
menhirs. 

She raises the hand in which she holds the radioactive 
splinter out toward the ocean and swings it from right 
to left. 

Polyvision of the sea. As if led by the magic baton of 
a sorcerous conductor, the waves’ fury bafflingly changes 
into tranquil symmetry. 

Close-up of Belen altering the movements of her hand. 

The waves again obey her, composing another structure 
in Polyvision. 

Close-up of Belen. She raises her hand over her head 
and pronounces several phrases which are not heard be- 
cause of the noise of the storm. 

Large panoramic shot in Polyvision of the sea, its 
waves calming down little by little under the incantation 
of the Priestess. 

Brief shot of the immense amazement of the Druids. 

Large panoramic shot of the sea which is now like a 
lake, the moon coming through the last remaining cloud, 
spreading a bluish light over the calm water. 

General view of the Druids with close-up of Belen in 
the center, bathed in moonlight. All the Druids kneel 
and fervently begin their hymn, “Imbas _foros-nai’’ 
(“Great Enlightening Science”). Only the Lord remains 
standing. 

Close view of the Lord and Blanchet. The subjugated 
Lord stares at Belen, but Blanchet whispers into his ear — 

BLANCHET: “Look at them. Lower your eyes as 
they all do. One must never look at her again, only listen 
to her. This is the law. Our impure eyes would break 
the enchantment.” 

The Lord refuses to listen to this advice and runs to 
Belen. Several Druids, their heads still bowed, hold him 
back. 

Belen, seen in the foreground from the back, walks 
away from the camera between the rows of kneeling 
Druids. 

The Lord remains silent, then joins the ranks of the 
kneeling Druids and kneels himself, his head also bowed. 

The camera moves back into a general view of the 
immense plain of menhirs, with the distant Crom’lech 
in the center of the image. 

Fade-out. 

9. 

Blue fade-in on the same general view, but no one is 
left. In the foreground, the Lord enters the frame, looks 
around, makes sure he is alone, and walks toward the 
Crom’lech. Blanchet enters after him, stops him, and 
says — 

BLANCHET: “We have escaped death by a miracle. 
This time, if you enter the Crom’lech, you are lost. She 
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is not there, [ assure you.” 

The Lord, in his obstinacy, ed him back violently 
and continues walking, the camera following. Horrified, 
Blanchet turns his head away. One instant of hesitation 
and the Lord crosses the threshold. 

Interior of the Crom’lech. The Great Menhir has re- 
covered its color. Nothing happens. The Lord smiles and 
approaches the enormous stone which had catalyzed the 
lightning. After another short hesitation, he puts on his 
iron gauntlet and touches the stone. No sooner has he 
established the contact than the Menhir once more be- 
comes fluorescent and translucent and emits a roar of 
such terrifying loudness that no louder sound is imagin- 
able. Then it wavers, giving the Lord a split second’s 
time to jump out of the Crom’lech. In that same fraction 
of a second, the Menhir splits open and crashes down to 
its base, immediately disintegrating into a purple cloud 
of dust. 

Close view of Blanchet, shielding his eyes with his 
arms, believing his master dead. 

Close-up of the Lord, white with dust. He is trying to 
pick from the ground, with great care, a fragment of the 
broken Menhir which has apparently preserved some 
radioactivity but, afraid of burns, he withdraws his hand, 
redons his gauntlet, and then picks up the glistening rock. 

The Lord comes to Blanchet, who is happy to have 
his master back, and shows him: 

Close-up of the blinding fire-stone in his gauntlet. 

Blanchet, dazzled, looks away, frightened, while the 
Lord, bursting into almost cruel laughter, tells him — 

LORD: “With this I shall become master of the world!” 

He cautiously leaves and mounts a horse hitched to a 
tent. Blanchet does the same and they gallop toward the 
freedom of the forest. The alarm is given in the tents 
of the Druids, after the theft of the horses is discovered. 

Pursuit, mad gallop. Polyvision. Having almost caught 
up with them, the Druids stop short at the edge of the 
forest. They are no longer on their own territory. 

Slow black fade-out. 


(Translated by H. G. W.) 


IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF "FILM CULTURE": 
George Bluestone: An Interview With Jules Dassin. 
Parker Tyler: A Preface to the Problems of the Ex- 
perimental Film. Robert Flaherty and F. W. Murnau: 
the original synopses for Turia and Tabu, with intro- 
ductory comments by David Flaherty and Richard 
Griffith. Marjorie Farber: Bride of Sputnik (Science 
and Films); and others. 


ATTENTION ALL EXPERIMENTAL FILM-MAK- 
ERS: Beginning with our February issue, Lewis Jacobs, 
the noted film critic and film-maker, will have a month- 
ly column on current experimental films. We ask all 


film-makers to send films, information, and stills to: 
Lewis Jacobs, 41 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FILM CULTURE would like to contact all those read- 
ers who can do translations from German, French, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish, Polish, and Japanese. If in- 
terested, please write to FILM CULTURE, 215 West 
98th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Dreyer 


Se oe > Be ae 


Directed by Carl Dreyer. Scenario by Mr. Dreyer, based 
on the play by Kaj Munk. Produced by Palladium Film, 
Copenhagen; released in the U.S. by Kingsley International. 
Photography, Henning Bendtsen; music, Poul Schierbeck; set 
designer, Erik Aaes. In the cast: Henrik Malberg (Morten 
Borgen), Emil Haas Christensen (Mikkel), Preben Lerdorff 
Rye (Johannes), Cay Kristiansen (Anders), Brigitte Federspiel 
(Inger), Ejner Federspiel (the tailor), Gerda Nielsen (Anne, 
the tailor’s daughter), Henry Skjaer, Sylvia Eckhausen, and 
others. 126 min. B&W. 


“But really is everyone in my generation capable of 
making the movements of faith, | wonder?” 
Soren Kierkegaard 
“Fear and Trembling,” 1843 


By any standards, Ordet is a highly accomplished 
work of cinematic art. Dreyer’s formal and technical 
mastery, the seeming simplicity of his style, and the 
depth of the film are overpowering. However, Ordet is 
in no way a modern film, neither in a strict nor in a 
popular sense, and, viewed in an atmosphere of cool 
jazz, super-markets, and satellites, could be easily ~mis- 
understood, despite its artistry — the more since it 
comes to America preceded by reviews of several Euro- 
pean critics who have called it a “fraud,” who have 
accused Dreyer of mysticism and of believing in miracles 
in the age of science. 

Let us turn to the film itself. The cause of most mis- 
understandings being the surface plot, let’s relate it 
briefly: 

A young theology student, Johannes, after an intensive 
study of the New Testament and contemporary philoso- 
phers, loses his memory and believes he is Christ come 
back to earth. He is kept in his father’s house, where 
there are also living his younger brother, Anders; an- 
other brother, Mikkel; and Mikkel’s wife, Inger. This 
younger brother, Anders, loves the tailor’s daughter, but 
marriage is impossible because their parents belong to 
antagonistic religious sects. Two symbols of a total 
confusion where no one knows the truth, they denounce 
each other fervidly. Meanwhile, Inger, a kind and good 
woman, has a miscarriage, the baby dies, and she herself 
lies dying. Now Johannes states that if only some one 
person believed that he could perform miracles, he 
could save her. Since no one believes him, Inger dies. 
The grief unites the two quarrelsome neighbors, the 
tailor brings his daughter to Anders. “But Inger is 
dead!” cries Mikkel. “Because nobody thought to ask 
her back from death,” says Johannes. “She will rot 
because the times are rotten.” But there is one, Inger’s 
little daughter, who, in her simple childish mind, be- 
lieves in Johannes’ words. Thus, it is for her, or because 
of her, that Johannes performs his miracle: he pronounces 
the word which recalls Inger to life, and there the film 
ends. 

Now, if this film means only that Dreyer is propagat- 
ing nothing but a belief in miracles, as some critics have 
said, it would be really a limited work of art. However, 
this simple plot is only the surface frame. On its deeper 
level, or on its true level, the film transcends its plot 
and becomes a parable. We know parables told to 
children: realistic content presented through fantastic 
happenings. No child believes them,but everyone gets 
their simple moral messages: courage, endurance, or 
whatever it may be. Ordet is a modern parable, and its 
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message — or, let us say, one of its most obvious 
messages — is a plea for man’s faith in our time of 
confusion. Not a cry of desperation or pessimism, but a 
trembling, anguished, searching cry — a cry of a man 


who takes his life and his death seriously and who still 
believes that there must be a WORD. 

On its surface, the film seems just another Christian 
parable. As a matter of fact, [ don’t know any other 
film in which the spirit and symbol of Nordic puritan 
Christianity are so well integrated. And it is Dreyer’s 
faithfulness to the background of his parable that helps 
sustain the film on all other levels of interpretation. 
Ite foundations are not Dreyer’s alone: they are the 
foundations of the entire culture that produced him. 

Perhaps the worst misinterpretation of this film has 
arisen with “realist” critics. This is regrettable, but also 
historically understandable. For decades now we have 
been exposed to various brands of naturalism in the arts 
without fully coming to understand or define realism. 
There is a growing effort here and in Europe to dis- 
cover the true meaning of realism. a realism which is 
not bound to externalities, but to essences. Such an 
attempt was Edouard Laurot’s article “Towards a Theory 
of Dynamic Realism” (“Film Culture,” No. 1, Vol. I, 
1955); a definition used in the article could serve us 
now: realism as “content dictated by a dynamic _per- 
ception of reality, reflecting the development of the hu- 
man conscience within its historical context.” Too many 
artists and critics confuse realism with a pedestrian 
surface description, with naturalism, thus depriving art 
of the use of creative imagination to its fullest extent. 
It is for this reason that, for instance, De Sica’s film 
Miracle in Milan was misunderstood by critics of both 
the left and the right, as was Rossellini’s Europe 51. 
Critics who are not familiar with the poetic license 
of the creative imagination have interpreted the flight 
of the underprivileged people in De Sica’s film as an 
act of escapism. They could not see that, artistically, 
this was a positive act (positive in its negativism, so to 
say). In stating through an image of fantasy that there 
is no other way out for these people but a miracle, De 
Sica expressed the truth about the infinite corruption of 
the existing system more forcefully than would have 
been possible through any simplistic, “probable” ending. 

There are several other films which I would put in 
the same category with Ordet and Miracle in Milan — 
films ‘which attempted to reassess the faith of man and 
expose the ills. of our time: films such as Chaplin’s 
Monsieur Verdoux and Limelight, Rossellini’s Europe 51, 
Bresson’s A Man Escaped, Kurosawa’s We Live in Fear. 
All these films are parables. And as in so many literary 
parables, the truth in these films is entrusted to 
the humblest one, or one who is taken either for a fool. 
or a clown, or a madman. Such is the simplicity of truth 
sometimes, or so strangely does it sound in the ears of 
our contemporaries, that it has to be exiled from reason. 

Being conditioned to accepting and judging art by 
the brilliance of surface alone, we are seldom aware 
of a deeper content, or deeper truths, expressed in these 
films — films which “reflect the development of the 
human conscience within its historical context.” The 
shallow aesthetics of twentieth century naturalism cause 
more sensitive critics (such as Manny Farber, for in- 
stance) to seek refuge in the Thirties or Forties, in 
the work of Hawks. Wellman, or Walsh. who through 
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sheer unpretentiousness incidentally captured more of 
the truth about their time than many of our current 
“realists.” 

To return to Dreyer: it is through his consciousness 
as an artist, through his awareness and complete control 
of his purpose and his technique, that Ordet progresses 
toward meaning as directly and consistently as, on a 
different plane, Bresson’s 4 Man Escaped. The very 
movement of Ordet, slow and thoughtful, conveys the 
seriousness of these people’s existence. And why is a 
horse heard whinnying before the closing of Inger’s 
coffin, as though before a departure? And who is old 
Borgen, climbing up and up steps like calvaries and 
shouting, helpless, searching? And when he falls upon 
the old neighbor to fight out his truth — both of them 
noble and serious old men — doesn’t one think of 
Abraham and the Angel, both blameless, fighting out 
their truth? And the little girl in white, as for a first 
communion? And the wake, with the whiteness of the 
room, and the blackness of death? And the Borgens 
and their neighbors, walking with lights across the dark 
rye fields and shouting for Johannes in the night — 
searching for faith? A purpose? An answer? Or just 
trembling? Every image of this film is measured and 
written with meaning, expression. One can interpret 


them directly, or impose one’s own meaning — they 
still hold. Such is the strength of Dreyer’s art. 
Ordet — not modern? We have the right to ask 


that our artists be faithful to the movement of history, 
that they interpret creatively the various aspects of 
modern life. Why should we look at the present through 
the eyes of our fathers? However, from time to time. 
one has to stop, withdraw into himself, reflect, and try 
to integrate past, present, and future: return to one’s 
roots. And that is what Dreyer has tried to do. Though 
in no way a modern poet, Dreyer has so succeeded in 
evoking the past that he has strengthened the faith of 
present-day rebels, however few of them remain, in their 
search for the WORD. When neither bread nor laugh 
nor life nor water nor cosmos nor wine nor kiss has 
meaning or content, a poet’s voice, the voice of a be- 
liever — or a fool’s or a madman’s for that matter — 
is a most necessary voice. 


JONAS MEKAS 


CABIRIA 


LE NOTTI DI CABIRIA. Directed by Federico Fellini, 
from the script by Mr. Fellini, Ennio Flaiano, and Tullio 
Pinelli. Produced by Dino de Laurentiis; distributed in the 
U.S. by Lopert Films, Inc. Camera (B&W), Aldo Tonti; 
music, Nino Rota; editor, Roy Mangano; assistant directors, 
Moraldo Rossi and Dominique Delouche. In the cast: Giulietta 
Masina, Francois Perier, Franca Marzi, Dorian Gray, Amedeo 
Nazzari. 110 min. 


Cabiria, with its titular evocation of D’Annunzio and 
the epic tradition of early Italian films, is the name of a 
shabby prostitute in Federico Fellini’s latest parable on 
the human condition. Attired in a sleeveless, zebra- 


striped blouse, a moth-eaten fur stole, and grotesquely 
inappropriate bobby socks, Giulietta Masina’s Cabiria 
impishly burlesques her ancient calling, and then poig- 
nantly transcends it in a burst of tragic irony. The film 
ends on a note of high pathos comparable to the finest 
moments of Chaplin as Miss Masina’s final close-up 
sums up one of the most resourceful performances in 
screen history. 

The plot of Cabiria consists of five events in the he- 
roine’s life, each event logically related to the develop- 
ment of her character. The film opens with Cabiria 
running across a lonely field with her lover. The camera 
remains distant from the apparently carefree couple. 
The two figures are framed against a bleak, gray-lit 
landscape, its pastoral simplicity marred by telephone 
poles and distant housing developments. The absence 
of mood music and expository dialogue creates some of 
the sinister tension of the first sequences in Great Ex- 
pectations. The suspense heightens as Cabiria stops at 
the edge of a stream and gaily swings her handbag in 
an ever-widening arc while her lover furtively glances 
about. Suddenly Cabiria’s escort seizes her handbag, 
shoves her into the stream, and runs off never to be 
seen again. 

This one episode establishes the pattern of Cabiria’s 
life from illusion to disillusion. In the early scenes, the 
loud, vulgar, ungainly aspects of Cabiria’s personality 
are emphasized. She is literally dragged from the stream 
and absurdly handled like a sack of soggy potatoes. Her 
rescue and the inept artificial respiration which follows 
deny her even the dignity of a disaster. The audience 
is almost invited to laugh at her plight, but the physical 
discomfort of the situation — her young rescuers shiver- 
ing in their bathing suits, Cabiria almost collapsing as 
she calls her lover and tries to escape from her night- 
marish predicament — kills the laughter her appearance 
would normally arouse. At this point in the film, it is 
not clear what mood Fellini is trying to achieve. His 
manner is cold and impersonal. 

Cabiria soon resumes the nightly routine of her ex- 
istence with her circle of prostitutes, dope peddlers, 
and procurers on the Via Borghese. Here Fellini does 
not glamorize Cabiria’s profession. Actually, prostitutes 
are merely another tribe in the confederation of wander- 
ers and outcasts, wastrels and opportunists, with whose 
irregular patterns of living Fellini has been concerned 
throughout his distinguished career. In his first film, 
The White Sheik, Fellini satirized the bumbling artisans 
of the Italian comic strips. (Giulietta Masina appeared 
briefly here as a whimsical lady of the evening.) Vitelloni 
dramatized the aimless existence of young loafers in a 
resort town; Il Bidone examined the machinations of 
confidence men; La Strada was an odyssey of intinerant 
circus performers. In each instance, Fellini approached 
his untidy characters on a plane of universal meaning. 

By casting the diminutive, clown-visaged, essentially 
sexless Giulietta Masina as his prostitute, Fellini has 
automatically divorced himself from the currently fa- 
shionable exploitation of lurid themes. His treatment is 
neither sensual nor sentimental. By depicting Cabiria’s 
spirited recovery from her ludicrous betrayal, Fellini 
indicates his concern with the indestructibility of his 
heroine, and by implication, of the human spirit gener- 
ally. We sense that Cabiria’s dunking in the stream is 
not her first setback, and Fellini quickly insures that it 


shall not be her last. 

Cabiria jauntily plies her wares in a more fashionable 
part of Rome where she witnesses a violent argument 
between a famous actor (Amedeo Nazzari) and his gla- 
morous mistress (Dorian Gray). After the mistress stalks 
away, the actor curtly summons Cabiria to his car. They 
drive to a night club, and from there to his palatial villa. 
Cabiria stands up in the actor’s convertible and waves 
to more elegant prostitutes in the neighborhood to dis- 
play her good fortune. 

When they arrive at the villa, Cabiria is overwhelmed 
by the splendor around her. The actor solemnly plays 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony on his phonograph, and 
confides to Cabiria that he is fond of this music. The 
actor and Cabiria are at emotional cross-purposes in 
this situation, but both are equally silly in their poses. 
There is something unpleasant in the actor’s condescen- 
sion to Cabiria; he seems to have no desire to make love 
to her, and his reluctance to do so curiously reaffirms 
Cabiria’s stylized, somewhat unreal personality. 

The actor’s disaffected mistress returns unexpectedly; 
the actor hastily conceals Cabiria in his sumptuous bath- 
room where she spends the night while the actor and his 
first desire renew their relationship. Cabiria is surrepti- 
tiously released the next morning. As the actor quietly 
leads her through the bedroom, Cabiria looks wistfully 
over her shoulder at the girl sleeping contentedly. The 
pathos of the situation is intensified when Cabiria at- 
tempts to return the money the actor gives her. Her 
gesture is clearly intended to make the actor recognize 
her as a human being, and like every other such gesture 
in her life, it fails. 

As it turns out, this is the funniest episode in the 
film. The pace is leisurely as Miss Masina runs through 
her bag of low comedy tricks. She collides with glass 
doors, grapples with endless curtains, scales heavily 
carpeted stairs with the hunched-forward determination 
of an Alpine skier, and grimaces at every new situation 
with the knowingly pursed lips of a fishwife at an art 
gallery. Her defeat here is less of a downfall than a 
pratfall, and the entire sequence seems gratuitous until 
the total symmetry of the film is perceived. 

Suddenly God enters Cabiria’s life in the guise of a 
miracle-seeking procession to a shrine of the Virgin Mary. 
Here Fellini divides his attention between Cabiria, who 
prays for the intangible miracle of a new life. and a 
crippled procurer and dope-peddler, who has come to 
have his limbs healed. In a brilliantly composed and 
edited passage, Cabiria and the procurer alternately 
struggle through a milling, hysterical crowd of penitents 
to reach the altar. At the edge of one overhead shot. 
an elaborate loudspeaker subtly mocks the spontaneity 
of the occasion. The forward motion of the scene re- 
lentlessly accelerates until the procurer throws away his 
crutches and collapses, writhing and threshing briefly 
on the floor before Fellini tastefully fades out the scene. 

Fellini’s treatment of this episode is crucial to an 
understanding of his general position. Although he does 
not believe in the more obvious manifestations of the 
miraculous (he was the author of Rossellini’s controver- 
sial work, The Miracle), Fellini does not indulge in De 
Sica’s sly anti-clericalism. The problem for Fellini is 
one of individual faith rather than social responsibility. 
The emotional power of the religious spectacle he creates 
suggests that God is sanctioned by man’s need for faith, 
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possibly even that God was created by man to supply 
hope for a better life. Fellini never spells out his personal 
commitments, but he seems to accept the Church as part 
of the furniture of his environment. There are indica- 
tions in Cabiria as well as La Strada that Fellini is more 
kindly disposed to the humanistic influences within the 
Church than to its authoritarian dogmas. A mendicant 
friar whom Cabiria meets on a lonely road has a greater 
impact on her soul than all the elaborate machinery of 
the miracle festival. However, like Cabiria and Gel- 
somina and the nun in La Strada who shares Gelsomina’s 
sense of rootlessness, the friar is something of an out- 
cast in the eyes of the Church. To accept the universality 
of these people as Fellini apparently does, it is necessary 
to consider the notion that in some sense we are all out- 
casts in our moments of loneliness and in the individual 
paths we follow to our salvation. In any event, by stress- 
ing the pugnacity and indestructibility of Cabiria, Fellini 
comes closer to creating a viable symbol of humanity 
than does De Sica with his whining protagonist in The 
Bicycle Thief. 

Although Fellini has a limited degree of compassion 
for his band of stragglers, he never ignores the proba- 
bilities of their existence. When Cabiria attempts to 
resenerate herself, Fellini rewards her efforts with the 
uivwvat disastrous experience of her life. After denouncing 
lwr companions for remaining unchanged after their 
}eas invocations to the Madonna, Cabiria temporarily 
atvandons her profession and visits a tawdry music hall 
w'tere a hypnotist recruits her for his act. Cabiria is 
qmickly thrust into a romantic fantasy before a boorish 
andience. She gracefully dances with an imaginary lover 
whom the hypnotist calls “Oscar” as the orchestra plays 
a tinny version of “The Merry Widow Waltz.” After 
picking some imaginary flowers. Cabiria relives her 
youthful innocence, which is symbolically evoked by her 
memory of her long, black hair. In a_ breath-taking 
scene of dramatic recall, Cabiria worriedly asks Oscar 
if he really loves her and is not just deceiving her. She 
is then snapped out of her trance to find herself an 
object of derision and ridicule. 

Outside, a shy young man (Francois Périer) tells her 
that he was moved by the purity of her memories, and 
the final movement of the film starts slowly toward its 
preordained conclusion. After a series of meetings, 
Cabiria’s suspicions are lulled by the apparent guiless- 
ness'of her admirer, whose name, by what he claims 
to be a fateful coincidence, is Oscar. Even after Cabiria 
reveals her profession, he asks her to marry him. On 
the day they are to leave for the country to be married, 
he lures her to the edge of a cliff overlooking the sea. 
Lacking the courage to push Cabiria to her death, he 
leaves her clawing the ground in grief-stricken revulsion 
against her fate, while he ignobly picks up the handbag 
which she has dropped at his feet and runs and stumbles 
through the forest . 

Cabiria rises eventually and slowly makes her way to 
the road, Fellini’s perennial symbol of life. There, a 
group of adolescents light-heartedly serenading each 
other include Cabiria in their merry circle. A young girl 
smilingly greets Cabiria, whose tears are suddenly il- 
luminated by her smile as the camera closes in on her 
face, slightly turned, slowly moving forward towards an 
unconditional acceptance of life. At that final moment. 
Cabiria is in a state of secular grace, innocent and _ in- 
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A drawing by Federico Fellini 


violate despite all the deceptions that have been practiced 
upon her. 

In Cabiria one sees the familiar landmarks of the 
anarchic sub-world of Fellini’s imagination. Empty fields, 
roads, and streets set off by solitary travelers and distant 
buildings convey an image of the world as a lonely 
desert peopled by insubstantial De Chirico figures vainly 
striding towards mathematically improbable intersections 
of humanity. In such a world, social theories are mean- 
ingless since society itself seems to exist beyond the 
horizon of any given individual. Personal relationships, 
however tenuous, achieve an exaggerated intensity, and 
the mystiques of romantic illusion and religious faith 
become the indispensable components of existence. This 
would be a forbiddingly dismal view of life if Fellini 
did not provide compensations with a rich sense of 
humor and a perceptive eye for colorful detail. Fellini 
does not merely assert that life is worth living under 
the worst circumstances: he demonstrates the strange 
joys which flourish in the midst of loneliness and suf- 
fering. Without this demonstration, Cabiria would be an 
unbearably sadistic experience. 

Fellini’s work since The White Sheik has been a con- 
tinuous adventure in symbolism within the framework of 
unusually complex plots. Yet, Fellini’s technique does 
not lend itself to what we are accustomed to in the way 
of symbolic imagery. He does not give surfaces or objects 
any special gloss or lighting to emphasize their signifi- 
cance. There are never any meaningful shadows in a 
Fellini film, nor any unusual contrasts between sunlight 
and darkness. His shots, day or night, fall into a neutral 
zone of grayness. 

It might be argued that Fellini does not need to con- 
struct bizarre images since such oddities abound in the 
Italian landscape. Italian religious festivals, for example, 
outdo Orson Welles in their addiction to grotesque shock 
effects. However, no matter how colorful the parapher- 
nalia of Italian Catholicism may be, prop symbolism is 
only a small part of Fellini’s achievement. It is in the 
symbolism and dream-like quality of experience itself 
that Fellini excels. Here the lonely streets and fields 
serve their main function. What are Fellini’s unforget- 
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table images? The young men walking slowly on a 
deserted beach in Vitelloni; Gelsomina marching behind 
three musicians in La Strada; Cabiria dancing on a 
stage suddenly detached from the audience — these are 
his major symbols. 

It is odd to think of Fellini following in the footsteps 
of the neorealists, but it would be an error to consider 
his work completely apart from their influence. Indeed, 
it is the realism in Fellini’s technique that enriches his 
symbols. He does not prettify reality although he tends 
to control it somewhat more than his predecessors. He 
does not shrink from dirt or grime or the garish ugliness 
of stage make-up. Indeed, like most neorealists, Fellini 
seems more at ease with settings cf poverty and moderate 
means than with citadels of luxury. His cheap, noisy 
music hall in Cabiria seems more authentic than the 
plush, unusually quiet night club. Cabiria’s drab house 
seems less of a caricature than the actor’s incredibly 
palatial villa. It is not a question of visual reality, but 
one of camera treatment. Fellini looks at the poorer 
settings objectively, picking out their most characteristic 
elements. However, the luxurious settings are viewed 
satirically and only their most ridiculous features are 
emphasized. 

Similarly, in Cabiria at least, the upper class people — 
the actor and his mistress — are seen mechanically from 
the viewpoint of a lowly wide-eyed prostitute. Fellini’s 
unwillingness to study a wider range of social strata does 
not imply an inability to do so. Still, with all its merits, 
Cabiria may represent the point at which Fellini’s con- 
cern with the stragglers of society begins to yield dimin- 
ishing returns. Somehow Cabiria does not have the feel 
of greatness that Vitelloni communicates. In Vitelloni 
every character counts for something and every incident 
advances toward a common truth. Cabiria is too much 
of a one-woman show with Giulietta Masina’s heroine 
achieving a sublime illumination while all the other 
characters linger in the darkness of deception and ir- 
resolution. Like La Strada, Fellini’s other near-master- 
piece, Cabiria has some of the limitations of an acting 
vehicle that sometimes loses its way on the road of life 
and forks out into the by-paths of a virtuoso performance. 


; ANDREW SARRIS 


OTHER RECENT RELEASES 


WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION. Directed by Billy 
Wilder, from the script by Mr. Wilder and Harry Kurnitz, 
based on the play by Agatha Christie. Produced by Arthur 
Hornblow, Jr.; released by United Artists. Camera (B&W), 
Russell Harlan; editor, Daniel Mandell; sound, Fred Lau; art 
director, A. Trauner. In the cast: Tyrone Power, Marlene 
Dietrich, Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, John Williams, 
and others. 

Agatha Christie’s mystifying stage hokum fails to come 
over as persuasive screen entertainment. Some of the outra- 
geous trickery of the play becomes embarrassingly transparent 
in the film. Tyrone Power is badly miscast as the amiable 
young loafer on trial for his life. Marlene Dietrich is interest- 
ing in the early sequences. Charles Laughton chews all the 
scenery in sight as the astute barrister, PW, 


PAL JOEY. Directed by George Sidney, from the script by 
Dorothy Kingsley, based on the musical play with book by 


John O*Hara and music by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 
Produced by Fred Kohlmar; released by Columbia Pictures. 
In the cast: Frank Sinatra, Rita Hayworth, Kim Novak, Hank 
Henry, Barbara Nichols, and others. 


Frank Sinatra excels as both actor and singer in this laun- 
dered version of the Rodgers-Hart-O'Hara classic. Rita Hay- 
worth and Kim Novak are unsatisfactory as the “broads” in 
Sinatra’s involved existence as Joey. George Sidney’s slick 
direction and a delightful score cannot compensate for the in- 
congruous sentimentality and the “off into the sunset” ending. 

Po W 


THE FILM SOCIETY SCENE 


Edited by Robert Hughes and Gideon Bachmann 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF FILM SOCIETIES 

The Reconstitution Convention of the International Federa- 
tion of Film Societies was held in Bad Ems, Germany, on 
October 17-18, and AFFS was represented by its European 
chargé d'affaires, Forrest Alter. Mr. Alter reports that the 
joint Canadian-American referendum, prepared for this meeting 
by AFFS vice-president Gideon Bachmann and Canadian FFS 
chairman Guy Coté in collaboration with Thorold Dickinson, 
served as the basis for the majority of the discussions. The 
referendum had outlined the optimal shape of the new Inter- 
national Federation of Film Societies as seen from this side 
of the Atlantic. 

Thorold Dickinson, British-American-Canadian candidate, 
was elected president of the Federation, and the AFFS repre- 
sentative was elected chairman of the convention. A draft of 
the constitution was worked out by a committee composed of 
U.S., England, France, Switzerland, and Belgium representatives. 
The constitution will be circulated and is to be approved 
at the 1958 convention, Presumably to be held again in 
Bad Ems. 

Among the projects accepted by the convention for 1957-8 
are the circulation of a questionnaire to all film societies and 
the dissemination of the statistical results: collection and 
distribution of a list of names and addresses pertinent to film 
societies; representation at international film festivals; ap- 
pointment of liaison officers to work with various international 
bodies, such as UNESCO, FICC, ISFA, CICAE, etc.; exchange 
of printed material between federations; the establishment of 
an advisory committee. Other plans include the giving of an 
IFFS award at the 1958 Brussels Experimental Film Festival. 

In general, the Convention achieved what it set out to do. 
The renewed IFFS has the cooperation of all film society 
factions that are known to exist and will probably become a 
major international film organization within a period of a 
few years. 

The following countries were represented in Bad Ems: Eng- 
land, South Africa, Ireland, Australia, Scotland, Ceylon, West 
Germany, Belgium, Canada, Argentina, East Germany, Holland, 
France, Brazil, Spain, Switzerland, and the U.S.A. 


EUROPEAN FILM ARCHIVES TOUR 


More details are now available on the European Film 
Archives tour of the American Federation of Film Societies. 
In response to requests, the itinerary has been expanded to 
include the «film museums of Madrid, Lisbon, and Torino, 
and the total time for the major portion of the tour extends 
now from July 2 through July 28. All air transportation (by 
KLM) is included in the cost, and other cities to be visited 
are London, Brussels, Paris, Milan, and Rome. Among the 
films the members of the tour will see are L’Age d'or, Erotikon, 
Woyzeck, Kuehle Wampe, Hexen, Monsieur Verdoux, Pan- 
dora’s Box, L’ Atlantide, The W edding March, Senso, La Terra 
Trema, Ossessione, Foolish Wives, The Merry Widow, Dreigro- 
schenoper, all the Dreyer films — over 120 films in all. Total 
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cost is now $990.00, and an extension trip including Vienna, 
Prague, Berlin, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and the Edinburgh 
Festival is available at additional cost. Deposits must be 
received by AFFS (1209 West Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill.) by 
January 31, 1958. 
AFTERNOONS WITH FILM-MAKERS 

Bjarne and Astrid Henning-Jensen (creators of Palie, Alone 
in the World and Ditte, Child of Man, were the first guests 
in a new series co-sponsored by AFFS and the New York 
Film Council. Future afternoons will be devoted to other 
directors. These informal question-and-answer sessions are 
held at the World Affairs Center, across from the United 
Nations Building, in New York. 
FREE FILM LIST 

Elodie Osborn is compiling a list of first-rate films available 
free of charge. Present plans call for spring publication by 
AFFS. Readers with suggestions should send them to Mrs. 
Osborn, c/o Salisbury Film Society, Salisbury, Conn. 
CONFERENCE & WORKSHOP 

Thursday afternoon, January 30, AFFS will present a work- 
shop on film societies at the annual joint conference of the 
Educational Film Library Association and the New York Film 
Council. This will take place between 2:00 and 4:30 at the 
Carnegie International Center, 345 East 46 St., New York. 
Panel members will include, among others, Amos Vogel, 
Cinema 16; Elliott Kone, Yale University; and Robert Hughes, 
AFFS president. 


IL DIVISMO by Giulio Cesare Castello. With a filmography 
by Roberto Chiti. 601 pp. Ill. Rome: Edizione Radio Italiana, 
1957. Italian text. 2,200 liras. 

The author has approached the vast field of movie mythology 
strictly in the manner of a chronicler. Using a plain and 
descriptive style, he has presented in eighteen chapters, mainly 
dedicated to the American and Italian cinemas, a rather inter- 
esting panorama of international stardom: from the pompous 
era of the historical colossus (such as Cabiria, 1912) with 
its complex star system to the very latest “war of the breasts” 
(which is being speeded up in the U.S, through the recruiting 
of Sophia Loren, the “It Girl’ of the satellite age). 

Much of the material in this book is already known and 
only a few essential contributions are to be found in it. But 
the purpose of the book — a systematic study of the behavior 
of the various gods and godesses of Filmland’s Olympus and 
their influence over the Homeric herds of their followers and 
adorers — a purpose which we believe it has achieved, is 


altogether praiseworthy. 


In fact, the star system and its repercussions on the thinking 
and mores of substantial segments of the public comprise a 
fascinating field of analysis for the motion picture critic or 
the social psychologist who desires to define the true impact 
of cinema’s eroticism on its audience. For such an analysis, 
Castello’s book is bound to be recognized as a very useful 
reference, besides being a significant contribution to the history 
of customs. The volume also provides a particularly valuable 
index of books and essays on movie personalities, a rather ex- 
tensive list of films interpreted by international actors and 
actresses, an accurate index of films and names, and a good 


amount of ‘illustrations. 
GONE. 


THE LIVELIEST ART, A Panoramic History of the Movies, 
by Arthur Knight. 383 pp. Ill. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
Price: $7.50. 

The movies certainly are the liveliest art and this is a 
lively book on ithe subject for the layman seeking a popular 
introduction to the fascinating history of the movies. For the 
advanced film student, however, this ‘panoramic -history” (a 
redundant phrase) not only trods thrice-familiar ground with- 
out adding anything new but is wanting in that scholarship 
that would appear to be a sine qua non of any sort of historical 
writing. 
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Without detracting from a chronology that is, doubtless, 
written out of a genuine affection for the medium (a quality 
rarer than you might think), always graphically presented, and 
to which the slowly developing art of the cinema is cannily 
related every step of the way, one must, withal, remark that 
the book is partly compounded of statements based on hearsay, 
hazardous surmises, repetitions of previous misinformations and 
misstatements on films either the author has not seen or about 
which his memory has played him tricks. As for memory, it is 
a treacherous thing, and in the domain of film facts its treach- 
ery is most virulent; nor does this reviewer claim to have 
found an inoculation against it. He is just as susceptible as 
anyone else. 

Still, Knight calls that grisly Soviet tragedy, Marriage 
of the Bear, “a film for children’; actually, it is a psycho- 
pathological tale from a play by Lunacharsky that would scare 
Junior out of five years growth. 

He refers to Strike as Eisenstein’s first film, although it 
had been preceded by The Diary of Glumov (shown by the 
Jugoslovenska Kinoteka last spring). 

He speaks of frequent “‘bitter opposition’ between Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin when, as a matter of fact, they were the best 
of friends and admired each other’s work. 

He refers to “a marble statue extending a wreath of gold 
over Kerensky” in Ten Days; actually, the wreath is marble 
also, 

He speaks of “the camera observing mistily in soft focus 
a woman gazing at a statue of young love’ in Ten Days 
when, actually, the juxtaposed shots of the brutalized woman 
soldier and Rodin’s ‘Eternal Spring’ are both in sharp focus. 

He says, “Eisenstein introduces an embarrassingly obvious 
lap-dissolve penetrating Lenin’s disguise on his return to 
Russia to go out of his way to glorify Lenin’ when, actually, 
the only reason for this dissolve was to identify the man whose 
face is swathed in a large bandage as if he had the mumps 
or a toothache. In Ten Days Lenin is the hero, glorified 
throughout; Eisenstein didn’t have to “go out of his way” 
to glorify him. Incidentally, Knight overlooks the man seated 
with Lenin — it is Trotsky, the only shot of him left in the 
film. Trotsky was originally also glorified in this film. 

He confuses the opening shot of Arsenal with that of Shors. 

Knight says that, after Alexandrov made Romance Sen- 
timentale, he returned to Russia. Actually, he and Tissé, who 
made this short together in Paris, went on to join Eisenstein 
in America. 

He says the opening scene of Dreyer’s Joan of Arc is a 
traveling shot across the faces of the priestly jurors; actually, 
the camera pans slowly across the assembled group of priests 
in whatever attitudes they have been caught, revealing faces, 
backs, arms in various “sculptured” poses, some seated, some 
standing, one holding aloft a stool, etc. He further states that 
Joan of Arc has no long shots: this only seems so — actually, 
it has quite a few. 

He says the titles in Joan “break the emotional continuity 
of the trial scene,’ but as the titles reproduce the actual 
questions and answers which give the trial its emotional con- 
tent and the whole story its meaning, how could Joan have 
benefited from their omission? 

Knight refers to Ruttmann’s symbolic sequence of “black 
eagles” in Kriemhild’s Revenge for “The Dream of the Hawks” 
scene. 

He speaks of the “imagery of Paris in miniature” in Entr’acte 
which contains no such thing. (Perhaps he confuses this with 
Le Million). 

He says the second half of Sunrise, after the reconciliation 
of the wife and husband: in the cathedral, was tacked on for 
box-office and censor reasons. This is simply not so; the 
film is a faithful adaptation of Sudermann’s ‘Trip to Tilsit,’”’” 
second half and all. : 

After stating that Jannings did not duplicate in America 
the veracity of his performances in Germany and after making 
a salutary case for the strength and originality of the German 
film in its golden age, he says that, although many American 
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directors were influenced by the German film at its best, our 
own directors “transferred them from tricks and mannerisms” 
into “a strong and fluent technique.’ Such backtracking in- 
consistencies hardly help the cause of clarity, not to mention 
truth. 

He says that Chaplin plays ‘‘a wildly gesticulating porter’ 
in a railway station in A Woman of Paris when, actually, the 
porter simply passed in front of the camera, let a trunk slide 
from his back, and walked away, with nary a “wild gesticu- 
lation.” 

Also, in that same film, no “‘veils fall off a thinly clad danc- 
er,” as Knight states. An artist’s model, swathed in gauze, is 
revolved around a circular dais as one of the merrymakers in 
the wild party takes the end of the gauze and begins wrapping 
it around himself by turning. When he has unwrapped all the 
gauze from her onto himself, she is, obviously, nude, as 
implied by the reactions on the faces of the guests. Does 
Knight remember the expression of the girl with the monocle 
at this moment? Did he see Woman of Paris? 

He speaks of the “cool cynicism’ of the sentimental ending 
of Woman of Paris as shown here when actually it was a 
moral sop to the U.S. The real ending was shown abroad — 
in which Marie St. Clair goes back to Pierre Revel. 

He speaks of the lavish hotel Stroheim constructed for 
Foolish Wives that “appears only briefly in the film.’ Actually, 
it was one of the main sets, being the residence of the film’s 
heroine, Miss Dupont, where much of the action took place. 

He says MGM offered Stroheim carte blanche to make any 
picture he wanted, and that picture was Greed. Imagine MGM 
doing this, especially to a “‘dangerous character” like Stroheim! 
The fact is, it was Sam Goldwyn who permitted Stroheim to 
embark on Greed for the Goldwyn Company. When the latter 
merged with Metro (then headed by Mayer), the newly 
formed Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer inherited Greed and soon made 
short shrift of it. 

Knight speaks of the “stooped, evil looking junkman” in 
Greed, ‘““who was much too strongly drawn for the insignificant 
role he plays in the film,” obviously referring to the character 
of Zerkow who was completely eliminated from the released 
version of the film and who does not appear in a single frame. 

He says another director was called in to complete Queen 
Kelly when it was its star, Gloria Swanson herself, who 
“finished” the picture. 

He says Fox “backed down before Walking Down Broadway 
was halt completed” whereas the picture was finished by 
Stroheim and released. vot in a “mutilated” but in a com- 
pletely reshot version, by someone else, called Hello, Sister! 

He speaks of ‘cardboard moons” and “rubber sharks” in 
Tabu, which is untrue, and of ‘a story as manufactured as 
the props” when the story was as indigenous to the Poly- 
nesian islands as the one Flaherty told in Moana. (Flaherty, 
himself, had a hand in shaping the story of Tabu.) 

On page 123 Knight mentions von Sternberg’s Underworld 
among other American films which revealed ‘the German 
influence at its strongest’’ but on page 146 he says the-success 
of Underworld was due to “Ben Hecht’s timely script, virtually 
written off the daily headlines” (and in which the director 
made considerable changes) and to ‘‘Sternberg’s strong pictorial 
sense, knowledge of editing, ability to draw vivid performanc- 
es, especially from George Bancroft who was a Sternberg dis- 
coverv.” So where was “the German influence at its strongest” 
in this completely original film which set the pattern for all 
the American gangster films to come? 


He repeats the canard that “‘as Dietrich’s star rose. Stern- 
berg’s descended” — not so. Dietrich’s star ascended with 
The Blue Angel, continued to skvrocket with Morocco and 
Dishonored, and reached its zenith with Shanghai Express. 
which was such a financial success that Paramount gave 
Sternberg a handsome bonus for it. And, all the while, Stern- 
bere’s star rose with hers. 


Having forgotten that on page 145 he was contemptuous 
of Tabu, four pages later Knight speaks of it as “a lovely 


reminder of an art that was no more.” 

Apropos Monte Carlo, he says, ‘“‘Lubitsch cuts together 
sounds of a train getting under way . .. As it picks up 
speed...” Actually, when the train was shown, it was already 
at top speed. 

He says, ‘‘the Lubitsch touch reached its fullest expression 
in his early talkies,” which is, of course, not so to anyone 
who remembers the full flowering of the Lubitsch touch in 
his early American silent period in such dazzling Wildean 
works as The Marriage Circle, Fobidden Paradise, Kiss Me 
Again, Lady Windermere’s Fan, etc., right through to The 
Patriot. The “Lubitsch touch” was an outgrowth of the tech- 
nique of the silent film which enforced subtlety on the artist 
via pantomime, meaningful close-ups, etc. 

Knight mentions a shot of a clock decorated with porcelain 
cupids blowing trumpets on a mantle in Le Million, accom- 
panied by a blast of trumpets on the sound track. In Le 
Million? 

In listing films that pioneered in the creative use of sound, 
he omits one of the most notable examples, Sternberg’s Morocco. 

He says that in Maedchen in Uniform Hertha Thiele is 
“dressed always in white.’’ She is dressed in white only in the 
beginning; once she enrolls in the school, she dresses in the 
same striped uniform-dress worn by all the girls. 

He speaks of the “ominous, recurrent shots of the stairwell 
(which) foreshadows the film’s final tragedy.” There is no 
inkling of an impending tragedy in any of the staircase shots. 
The film’s final near tragedy comes as a shock to all, the 
audience as well as the girl’s schoolmates. 

In speaking of The Road to Life, he refers to its “naive 
story of the regeneration of a group of ‘wild boys.” Nikolai 
Ekk’s compassionate ode to the besprezhornie, which is one 
of the glories of the Russian film and which was heralded 
throughout the world, naive? In what way? 

Knight bases his erroneous one-line synopsis of Variety 
(“. .. a trapeze artist discovers that his wife is deceiving 
him. . .”) ‘on the mutilated version shown by the Museum of 
Modern Art. Variety was shown with two whole reels missing 
(in which the character of Jannings’ wife is introduced, played 
by Mady Delschaft, and in which Lya de Putti, as an Oriental 
belly dancer, first meets Jannings. Jannings leaves his wife 
for her and de Putti becomes his mistress, whereupon he leaves 
his sleazy ‘“‘girlie’” carnival side-show to return to his old pro- 
fession as a trapeze artist.) The version shown had de Putti 
and Jannings “respectably” married and never showed his wife. 

He speaks of “the strong, visual impact’? of the films of 
Maya Deren “through her bold and unconventional use of 
the camera” but finds that such masterpieces as Murnau’s 
Faust and Tartuffe and Lang’s Metropolis “‘are too self-con- 
sciously ‘artistic’ for their own good — dreadfully slow and 
ponderous — lacking creative vitality.” 

Finally, he speaks of Iris Barry “who loved the movies in 
spite of themselves.” This would connote a supercilious at- 
titude to the movies both in Arthur Knight and Miss Barry, 
toppling the whole structure of the book like a collapsed house 
of cards. Does Knight real/y wish us to believe this? 

The defense, for the cinema, rests. 


Come now, ye wild-eyed students of the cinema, check me 
and Arthur; you know the facts by now. This is a game at 
which any number can play. H. G. W. 

THE MOVIES by Richard Griffith and Arthur Mayer. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 442 pp. Price: $15. 


This is a pictorial history of Hollywood, its stars and its 
films, written for popular consumption. There is not much in 
this book for a serious student of motion pictures, and the 
photographs, which should be the main attraction of this type 
of book, are badly reproduced. Also, one looks vainly in it 
for what is referred to on the cover as Hollywood’s “‘effect 
on America,” the only visible sign of this ‘‘effect’” being the 
cinemascope size of the book itself. It is a book in which 
Tab Hunter gets a full page and Lubitsch nothing. 

3,53. 
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FROM OUR COLLECTION OF EXCEPTIONAL FILMS 


BULLFIGHT, Pierre Braunberger 
ON THE BOWERY, Lionel Rogosin 
PICASSO, Luciano Emmer 
HUMANISM, Paul Haesserts 


Hans Richter's films: 

DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
8 BY 8 

PASSIONATE PASTIME 


The British Film Institute's 

series of Free Cinema: 

TOGETHER, Lorenza Mazzetti 

MOMMA DON'T ALLOW, Reisz, Richardson 
NICE TIME, Goretta, Tanner 

EVERY DAY EXCEPT CHRISTMAS, L. Anderson 


Louis de Rochemont releases: 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE, Sucksdorff 
HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY 


Rembrandt Film releases: 

THE GOLDEN AGE, Paul Haesserts 

THE DANCER'S WORLD, Peter Glushanok 
WHITE MANE, Albert Lamorisse 


PALLE ALONE IN THE WORLD 
by Henning — Jensen 


Write for our latest catalog. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 13 East 37 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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